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Poor withered leaf, borne by the gale, 
Where goest thou? 
The winds are fierce, thy form is frail, 
Come, rest thee, now! 
THE LEAF. 


I know not where my path may lead, 
And coming ills I little heed. 

The storm has bowed the mighty oak 
Has severed me with rudest stroke; 
From henceforth, every summer gale, 
The zephyr or the north-wind’s wail 
Shall waft me over valleys broad, 

Or up the mountain's steepest road, 
To forest dells or pleasant lands, 

To lonely caves or desert sands. 

I go where all things earthly go, 
Where goes the maiden’s beauteous glow, 
Or laurel wreath from victor’s brow. 





A SAFE-GUARD FUR THE HOUSEHOLD. 

Many German-Americans are warm friends 
of Woman Suffrage, but the editors of Puck, 
it seems, are not. In alate number of this 
comic journal, it had an unfavorable cartoon 
on this reform; and ina following number— 
the number, by the way, which contains 
that amusing illustration of the vast sea- 
side hotels of the future, with the cheering 
announcement, ‘‘Only one mile to the bar- 
ber’s shop” and ‘Take the cars to the din- 
ing-room”—a lady comes to the rescue and 
bravely defends Woman Suffrage. Itseems 
that the original cartoon,—which I unluck- 
ily missed seeing—depicted in the corner a 
pretty family scene, representing father, 
mother and children seated happily together, 
with the melancholy motto ‘‘Nevermore, 
nevermore!” And when the corresnondeat, 
Mrs. Blake, very naturally asks what this 
touching picture has to do with Woman 
Suffrage, Puck says ‘‘If the husband in our 
pretty family scene should propose to vote 
for the candidate who was obnoxious to his 
wife, would this ‘pretty family scene’ con- 
tinue to be a domestic paradise, or would 
it remind the spectator of the region in 
which Dante spent his ‘fortnight off?’” 

It is beautiful to see how much anxiety 
there is to preserve the family. Every step 
in the modification of the old common law, 
whereby the wife was, in Baron Alderson’s 
phrase ‘‘the servant of her husband” was 
resisted as tending to endanger the family. 
That the wife should control her own earn- 
ings, so that her husband should not have 
the right to collect them in order to pay his 
gambling debts, was declared by, English 
advocates, in the celebrated case of Hon. 
Mrs. Norton, the poetess, to imperil all the 
future peace of British households, Even 
the liberal-minded Punch, about the time 
Girton College was founded in England, 
expressed grave doubts whether the harmo- 
ny of wedded unions would not receive a 
blow, from the time when wives should be 
liable to know more Greek than their hus- 
bands, Yet the marriage relation has with- 
stood these innovations. It has not been 
impaired either by separate rights, private 
earnings or independent Greek; can it be 
possible that a little petition will overthrow 
it? 

The very ground on which Woman Suf- 
frage is opposed by its enemies might over- 
throw these fears. If, as we are told, wo- 
men will not take the pains to vote except 
upon the strongest inducements, who has so 
good an opportunity as the husband to bring 
those inducements to bear?—and if so, what 
is the separation? Or if, as we are told, 
women will merely reflect their husbands 
political opinions, why should they dispute 
about them? The mere suggestion of a 
difference deep enough to quarrel for, im- 
plies a real difference of convictions or in- 
terests; and indicates that there ought to 
be an independent representation of each, 
unless we fall back, once for all, on the 
common-law tradition that ‘‘man and wife 





are one and that one is the husband.” Ejith- 
er the antagonisms which occur in politics 
are comparatively superficial, in which case 
they would do no harm, or else they are 
liable to touch matters of real interest and 
principle, in which case every human being 
has a right to independent expression, even 
at a good deal of risk. In either case, the 
objection falls to the ground. 

We have fortunately a means of testing, 
with some fairness of estimate, the probable 
amount of this peril. It is generally ad- 
mitted—and certainiy no German-American 
will deny—that the most fruitful sources of 
hostility and war in all times have been re- 
ligious, not political. All merely political 
antagonism—certainly all that is possible in 
a republic—fades into insignificance before 
this more powerful dividing force. Yet we 
leave all this great explosive force in unim- 
peded operation—at any moment it may be 
set in action, in any one of those ‘‘pretty 
family scenes” which Puck depicts;—and 
yet we are solemnly warned against admit- 
ting the comparatively mild peril of a polit- 
ical difference! It is like solemnly warning 
a manufacturer of dynamite or giant powder 
against handling an innocent box of percus- 
sion-caps. Even with all the intensity of 
feeling on religious matters, how few fami- 
lies are separate 1 by them, after all; and the 
influence of political differences would be 
still more insignificant. 

The simple fact is that there is no better 
basis for union than mutual respect for each 
others’ honest opinions, and this can never 
be obtained without an intelligent indepen- 
dence. ‘I would rather havea thorn in my 
side than an echo” said Emerson of friend- 
ship; and the same is true of married life. 
It is the echoes, the nonentities, of whom 
men grow tired; it is the women who have 
some flavor of individuality who keep the 
hearts of their husbands. This is only ap- 
plying in a higher sense what Shakspeare’s 
Cleopatra saw. When her handmaidens are 
questioning how to hold a lover, and one 
says 

“Give way to him in all; cross him in nothing;” 
Cleopatra, from the depth of a vast expe- 
rience, retorts 

“Thou speakest like a fool; the way to lose him!" 
And what ‘‘the serpent of old Nile” said, 
the wives of the future, who are to be wise 
as serpents and harmless as doves, may well 
ponder. It takes things different to make a 
union, and part of that difference may as 
well lie in things political as anywhere else. 

T. W. H. 
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. A DAY IN DRESDEN. 


We left Prague by rail, third-class pas- 
sage; and had another pleasant meeting of 
nice people. It was a lovely cool morning; 
much too cool we found it, on the water, 
later. At Aussig we left the train for the 
steamer, stopping there long enough to buy 
a “‘quarter of goose,” for lunch. It was de- 
licious, and as every one tells us we are get- 
ting into a country where the eating is 
dreadful, we remember that goose already, 
with a great regret that there couldn't have 
been more of him. There were several 
Americans on the steamer; one or two 
pleasant ones to talk with. The scenery of 
the Elbe is wonderful. Ralph says it is finer 
than the Rhine. I know it is grand enough 
to make us forever remember that day. We 
landed in Dresden, which is just as beauti- 
fulas the name sounds, too tired to see or 
to speak, and with no idea where we wanted 
to go. And then, just to make the day per- 
fect, the porter at the landing sent us here, 
to the ‘‘Kaiser-Hof,” where we climbed 
three fearfully long flights of stairs, to find 
our windows overlooking first a garden, 
next the river and one of the wonderful 
bridges here, then the city with its beauti- 
ful churches, and further on, the ineffable 
green hills. Then the band in the garden 
began to play, and we had a two-hours 
feast of trumpet music: a real German brass 
band,—‘‘Trompetorchor’—all brass instru- 
ments. 

To-day I have been wandering about by 
myself, feeling very grand and self-reliant, 
and seeing, among things that I never saw 
before, some very small and very young 
ducks. How far I came to find them! I 
had no idea that anything so small could be 
so awkward. 

I leaned over the parapet, just to see how 
it would seem. Because all the novels are 
so full of it, you know. Daisy Miller was 
leaning over the parapet, and every heroine 
who ever was fallen in love with on this side 
of the water, was leaning over a parapet at 
the time. There is a sparrow, leaning over 
his parapet, a rail fence, at this moment, 
trying to ruffle up his feathers till he makes 
himself as big as the post he is on. Trying, 
also, Iam sure, to look foreign. But I know 
him. I left his cousin on Boston Common. 
The dear, little, brown, ragged, saucy 





things! If we did not see them we might 
be homesick. 

But there is a fascination about parapets. 
Perhaps it is, to the novelist, because they 
sound foreign. In America, there are no 
parapets, that I know of, to look over. And 
for real people there is a fascination about 
any high place to look down anc out from. 
The Zwinger was a lovely place to look 
down on, with its monument, and fountain, 
and flowers, and the soft gray doves nestling 
in the grass. 

I did not know what the band was going 
to play for the closing piece to-night; but 
when I heard the Austrian Hymn introduced 
in the middle of it, I felt a—premonition! 
I called out to Ralph to ask if he knew what 
that was, as he has not heard it so often as 
I, and it has not the dearness of familiarity 
to him yet. But when I heard just at the 
very end, the real ‘‘America,” I was sure I 
had felt it coming all the time. And they 
gave it ina grand, simple way, like itself. 
Perhaps it is only the feeling that never 
quite dies in us, that ours must be the best. 
But I think there is a majesty of simplicity 
about it that would make itse]f felt, just as 
music, if I were not an American, and if 
nothing came with it but itself. 

At Dresden we met a young American 
who had been studying in Heidelburg, and 
he gave us very interesting facts about the 
practice of duelling, which we hear so much 
about. He had enjoyed the spectacle of one. 

I say ‘‘enjoyed,” because, as he sought 
the opportunity, and remained through the 
performance, I suppose there must have 
been something of that sort as an induce- 
ment. Not because there would not have 
been any other motive. I know of people 
who would have done it for the sake of the 
experience, and of finding out the element 
in it which holds spectators there; but I 
don’t think this man was one of those. He 
spoke of the practice as being a brutal thing, 
but I think he needed to see it, to make him 
feel itas such. He seemed quite unable to 
comprehend the senselessness and the child- 
ishness of it. I have always supposed that 
the students had something, or at least in- 
vented something, to fight about. In the 
novels it isalways a woman, you know. But 
in Heidelburg it is nothing. If two students, 
of different colored caps, run against each 
other in the street at night, they exchange 
cards on the spot, and the next week they 
fight it out. But whether there is any pro- 
vocation or not, these duels must be fought 
twice a week, by some one; and when there 
have been no cards exchanged, the two so- 
cieties meet and some one in each volunteers 
to fight, or if no one isin just the mood, 
then some one is drafted. Once on the field, 
they must fight until one or the other is so 
severely wounded that the attending physi- 
cians pronounces it unsafe to continue. 
They are as proud of their scars as an In- 
dian of his captured scalps, and when they 
get a goodly number, and are a little tired 
of fighting to earn any more, they leave the 
society, and perpetuate these marks of pre- 
vious battles by tearing them open occasion- 
ally, so that they won’t disappear. I pre- 
sume these scars are as effective in winning 
the admiration of ‘‘the gentle sex,” as are 
the badges on an officer's coat. There is a 
training school for these combatants, and a 
regularly installed Professor at its head. 

All this in the glorious nineteenth cen- 
tury, and in Germany—a name which I have 
always associated with philosophy, and sci- 
ence, and advanced thought. 

You wanted to know something about the 
lives of women here. I have gotten at very 
little this past winter, because I could not 
talk. It was an American paper, I think, 
in which I read once the information that 
they harnessed the women into teams here 
with the dogs. I have seen women drawing 
little wagons, helping the dogs draw them, 
but it did not seem much like being har- 
nessed, and there was no man driving them. 
1 did not feel very sorry for them. I think 
it much better work than sewing in attics 
for twenty-five cents a day. The women 
appear to own these little carts, and these 
dogs. Men do the same work, in the same 
way, with the dogs. I presume they get as 
much pay also; that is, what they can earn. 
The women who work on the houses, carry- 
ing mortar, and doing, so far as we can see, 
just what the men do, get one quarter less 
pay. They earn sixty kreutzers, about 
twenty-seven cents, a day. They look very 
strong; quite equal toall this hard work, 
and continuing in it without growing weak. 
They wear a little cushion on their heads to 
set the load upon, and they never stumble 
over their dresses. They wear no stockings 
or shoes in warm weather. You can see a 
good, stout, often quite white leg, to the 
knee. They sit down on the curb-stone, and 
eat their dinner of black bread just as serene- 
ly as the fine ladies roll by in carriages. And 





I think they, too, are better off than the girls 
sewing in attics in America. 

We haveseen the Sistine Madonna. Ralph 
says it is the only Christ who looks as if he 
might grow up to be aman. As we sat in 
the room that day, he wondered ‘‘how much 
we put into it, and how much is really 
there.” Just as he so often says about real 
faces. How much do we put in? How 
much are we looking for, hungry for, and 
so perhaps ready to find? How much of it 
is in the fact that we want to find it? Only 
it could not be quite the same question about 
a picture which is just form, and light, and 
shade, and color, and unchanging. Perhaps 
he meant to ask how much else which color 
and form, so put on the canvas, might mean 
instead, just as legitimately. How much of 
it is what we see, not what another sees? 
Why do we find it there, and not elsewhere? 
Must we not remember that it is ‘“Raphael’s 
Sistine Madonna?” What part of what we 
find is in our memory of the story, that it is 
Mary and the Jesus-child? It gets very in- 
tricate, you see. I don’t believe we shall 
ever know which part isin us, and which 
in the picture, or ever solve any other ques- 
tion like it in that way. I believe it is neither 
in us, nor in that, but between us. It is the 
relation. The Madonna recalls a child-wo- 
man of twelve years I knew once. The same 
soft look in the eyes, The same gentle sweet 
surprise there, that just such a child-woman 
might have, if that had happened which 
Raphael believed. That is just what he has 
said there. It does not seem as if he tried 
to make it the ideal woman-mother we look 
for in life. DestrE LEDWITH. 

Leipsic, July 10, 1880. 
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ABBIE M, CLEAVES, M. D. 


Nine years ago, Governor Campbell of 
Wyoming said, in his message to the Legis- 
lature, concerning Woman Suffrage: 

“The world does not stand still. The 
dawn of Christianity was the dawn of light 
for women. For eighteen centuries she 
has been ego af but slowly rising from 
the condition of drudge and servant for 
man, to become his helpmeet, counsellor 
and companion. As she has been advanced 
in the social scale, our laws have kept pace 
with that advancement, and conferred upon 
her rights and privileges, with accompany- 
ing duties and responsibilities. She has 
not abused those privileges, and has been 
found equal to the responsibilities. And 
the day is not far distant when the refining 
and elevating influences of women will be 
as clearly manifested in the political, as it 
is now in the social world.” 

To-day the action of the great State of 
Pennsylvania, that home of medical schools, 
makes good Gov. Campbell’s prophecy by 
calling from among our gifted Iowa wo- 
men, one fitted, by high culture in the 
science of medicine, to stand at the head of 
the woman’s department in the State Luna- 
tic Asylum, located at Harrisburg, the cap- 
ital city of a State that annually graduates 
thousands of male physicians from her va- 
rious colleges. Dr. Abbie M. Cleaves, of 
Davenport, one of our strongest and truest 
women, has been appointed principal phy- 
sician in the women’s department of one of 
the largest and best regulated insane 
asylums in the United States. Gov. Camp- 
bell prophesied better than he knew when 
he said, ‘‘Woman has not abused her priv- 
ileges, and has been found equal to her re- 
sponsibilities.” 

Dr. Cleaves has gained this lucrative and 
responsible position, not through faverit- 
ism nor wire-pu!ling, bnt simply through 
her tested ability and fitness for the place, 
and we, as Suffragists, are proud to record 
the fact. The Register of July 16th says: 

“She has accepted the position at a sala- 
ry of $2500 a year. She closes her office 
and goes to Harrisburg the latter part of 
August. This is an actual loss to Iowa, 
and one that the State did not need to incur. 
For in several of our State institutions, 
where there are aS Many women as men, 
she was the very person needed, and the 
person who ought to have been a in 
some one of them. For despite of the two 
facts, first, that a female enon is now 
known to be far the best physician for wo- 
men; and, second, that inferior male phy- 
sicians are now attending female patients in 
several State institutions, when superior 
lady physicians can be had for the position, 
the State has refused to avail itself of the 
privilege, or to meet the duty. Now 
another State, attracted by the wide fame 
this Iowa female doctor had honestly 
gained, has gained her services, and Iowa 
has made another mistake. 

Dr. Cleaves, who then goes to Pennsyl- 
vania to care for the unfortunate of her 
own sex, with superior skill, is a native 
Iowan—being born in Louisa county of this 
State. She received the best part of her 
secular education at lowa College, Grinnell. 
She went to Davenport, where her family 
resided, commenced the study of medicine 
with Dr. W. F. Peck, and in March, ’73, 
she graduated at the medical department of 
the State University. So she is thoroughly 
an Iowa product.” — Woman’s Column, lowa 
Prohibitionist. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 





HELEN E. Cooxipes is a partner with her 
father, an ex-judge at Niles, Mich., the 
firm name being Coolidge & Daughter. 


Mme Dora D'’Isrria, the princess Koltzoff 
Massalsky, has come to America to study 
the country and its people, and make a book 
about it. 


Saran A. Brown, of Tolland, delivered 
the Valedictory at the recent commencement 
of the state normal school at Meriden, Ct. 
Thirteen young women and two young men 
graduated. 


Mrs. C. H. St. Jonn, the “Country Par- 
son’s Wife,” addressed about seven thousand 
people on the 3d of July, at Aledo, on the 
subject of temperance and our glorious 
country. 


Miss TINKER, author of the ‘‘No Name” 
novel ‘‘Signor Monaldini’s Niece,” has writ- 
ten a new novel, “By the Tiber,” which 
Roberts Bros, will publish in the fall. She 
is living in Rome. 


Miss Exiza O. Putnam, who graduated 
at Boston University this summer, and pre- 
viously at the Salem normal school, has been 
secured as assistant teacher at Powers insti- 
tute, Bernardston. 


Miss Mary Hart, “Val,” is the Paris 
correspondent of Sacramento (Cal.) Record- 
Union, She has lived in Paris a number of 
years, and her letters display rare intelli- 
gence and discriminating knowledge of 
French affairs. 


Miss Mary E. Mason, daughter of Hon. 
Silas Mason, and granddaughter of Rev. 
Hosea Ballou, died at Readsborough, Vt., 
recently. She was a lovely girl of twenty. 
She had but a short time prior to her death 
returned from Boston, where she had been 
taking violin lessons. She was one of the 
most accompiished players on the violin in 
that State. 


Mrs. Hepzrsetu Fox, who will be 91 
years of age next August, lives on Marsh 
Hill, Dracut, Mass. She has never experi- 
enced any serious illness. Every season for 
70 years she has made cheese, and this sea- 
son has already turned out several. She 
has never been far from home, never having 
seen a steam car or railway train, although 
her home is within three miles of Lowell. 


Me. JANAUSCHEK amused herself during 
one vacation by translating Dante’s Inferno 
from Italian into Bohemian and then back 
into English. Mr. Longfellow told her it 
was very well done. She has acted the Iphi- 
genia of Sophocles in the original Greek, 
aud French playsin French. She speaks 
German, Italian, Spanish, Russian and Po- 
lish, and reads Latin fluently. . 


MADAME JuDITH GAUTIER has recently 
translated two Chinese dramas for the 
French stage. They are very dainty, pic 
turesque little comedies. One of them is ap- 
pearing in the Rappel, the other, ‘‘The White 
Ring Dove,” has been performed with great 
success in presence of an elegant audience, 
It was a sensation to the French, who do not 
often hear a drama written by anybody out- 
side of their own nation. Madame Judith 
Gautier is the daughter of Theophile Gau- 
tier. 


Mrs. O. Conant, the venerable mother of 
Mrs. H. M. T. Cutler, eighty-nine years of 
age, has written a letter to Mrs. Harbert’s 
paper, Woman’s Kingdom, in the Inter Ocean, 
which she concludes with these ringing 
words: ‘‘When I see how women’s opinions 
are regarded in society, though the blood 
has coursed in my veins for eighty-nine 
years, it is still warm; and I propose that 
we send our prayers to the United States 
Supreme Court for redress, as that body is 
supposed to hold the scales of justice, not 
pelicy, and right, and never wronged a wo- 
man. Let us have the subjects of religion 
and government to talk about as well as si- 
lent obedience to the Deity.” 


Miss ELLEN Hype, principal of the Fra- 
mingham (Mass.) Normal School, gave a 
suggestive and valuable paper on ‘“‘How can 
Character be Systematically Developed?” 
at the recent annual meeting of the Nation- 
al Educational Association at Chautauqua, 
N. Y. On the same occasion, Miss Mary 
W. Hrymay, of La Porte, Ind., read a very 
interesting and practical paper on ‘‘The 
Practical Use of Reference Books.” Muss 
Anna Baricut, of the Boston School of 
Oratory, advocated the cultivation of the 
powers of expression so as to harmonize 
them with the thought and feelings of the 
author read, and Mrs. Strong, of Connecti- 
cut, presented a resolution in favor of intro- 
ducing a text-book into our public schools 
which would teach the pupils the effects of 
alcohol upon the human system. 
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She lay in her lonely coffin, 
With her wasted fingers pressed 

Over the fair, full roses, 
They had placed upon her breast; 

And the head that ached no longer, 
And the pitifal haggard face. 

They had pillowed with gleaming satin, 
Had shaded with costly lace. 

Then I said—and my heart was heavy, 
Recalling her life forlorn,— 

“Let none lay a rose on my bosom 
Who have planted my life with thorn!” 


They mourned her in softest whispers, 
They moved with a reverent tread; 
Who never had loved the living, 
So honored they the dead. 
“What glamour vailed your senses? 
O cheated heart!" I cried; 

“Come back and claim largess of love 
From the mourners at your side!"’ 
Then I said, and my heart grew bitter, 
Remembering her loveless life, 
“Let none say ‘peace to my ashes’ 

Who filled my days with strife!” 


What! when dust returns to dust, 
When the soul goes back to God, 
When pain, nor delight nor passion 
Is felt by this earthly clod,— 
Is that a time for tears, 
For pity, for charity, 
When life has been bitter and lonely 
And love was a hollow lie? 
Once it had been like manna, 
All that her spirit craved; 
Had sated her hungry longing— 
Once it had helped and saved. 
But now, when no gentle ministries 
Her pulseless heart can move, 
Come not with fond caresses— 
Oh, mock not the dead with love! 


For I know when her soul was starving, 
These, in their righteous pride, 

Like the arrogant Priest and Levite, 
Passed by on the other side; 

But when the toll of the death bell 
Smote on their startled ears, 

The hypocrites wails of anguish 
Outnumbered the true heart’s tears. 

Alas! if the tender kindness 
Spent on the coffined dead, 

Were lavished upon them living, 
How sweetly their lives had sped! 
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For the Woman's Journal, 
COURAGE, 


BY LYDIA WOOD BALDWIN. 


Take up thy daily thread of care, 
O laborer whoso e’er thou art; 
And weave from it a vestment fair, 
To clothe an humbler heart. 


Take up the thoughtless words swift dropped, 
When stung by passion’s keen-edged flame! 
The breach they widened may be stopped 
Thereby—and case thy shame. 

Take up thy sorrow, all alone; 

Without complaint or sign of grief; 

Uses it hath, which will be known, 

When Time has brought relief. 


Come out, ye mourners, from the shade 
Where loathsome forms possess the night 
And find the sunlight—unafraid 
Lest brightness be too bright! 


Whate’er befall thee, whether won 
From justice stern by thine own act, 
Or, biding strangely one by one 

To forge an iron pact. 


Take it up boldly! nothing thus 
Grappled, is frightful as it seems 
When lying at our feet for us 
To stumble o’er in dreams. 

=— Chula, Va. 
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MIDSUMMER, 


Around this lovely valley rise 
The purple hills of Paradise, 


Oh, softly on those banks of haze 
Her rosy face the summer lays! 


Becalmed along the azure sky, 

The argosies of cloudland lie, 

Whose shores, with many a shining rift, 
Far off their pearl-white peaks uplift. 


Through all the long midsummer day 
The meadow-sides are sweet with hay. 

I seek the coolest sheltered seat, 

Just where the field and forest meet,— 
Where grew the pine-trees tall and bland, 
The ancient oaks austere and grand, 
And fringy roots and pebbles fret 

The ripples of the rivulet. 


I watch the mowers as they go 

Through the tall grass, a white-sleeved row; 
With even strokes their scythes they swing, 
In tune their merry whetstones ring; 
Behind, the nimble youngsters run, 

And toss the thick swaths in the sun; 

The cattle graze, while, warm and still, 
Slopes the broad pasture, basks the hill; 
And bright, when summer breezes break, 
The green wheat crinkles like a lake. 


The butterfly and humble-bee 

Come to the pleasant woods with me; 
Quickly before me runs the quail, 

The chickens skulk behind the rail; 
High up the lone wood-pigeon sits, 

And the wood-pecker pecks and flits; 
Sweet woodland music sinks and swells, 
The brooklet rings its tinkling bells; 
The swarming insects drone and hum, 
The partridge beats his throbbing drum; 
The squirrel leaps among the boughs, 
And chatters in his leafy house! 

The oriole flashes by; and look! 

Into the mirror of the brook, 

Where the vain blue-bird trims his coat, 
Two tiny feathers fall and float. 


As silently, as tenderly, 

The down of peace descends on me. 
Ob, this is peace! I have no need 
Of friend to talk, of book to read; 
A dear Companion here abides, 
Close to my thrilling heart he hides; 
The holy silence is his voice; 

1 lie and listen, and rejoice. 





—Selected. 





An article recently appeared in Harper’s 
Monthly Magazine, upon the ‘‘isms” of Bos- 
ton forty years ago. This article, in refer- 
ring to the Woman’s Rights movement as 
dating from the year 1840, reminded me of 
the day within my remembrance when this 
town, now known as manufacturing pumps 
and steam fire engines for the world, was fa- 
mous as the scene of the first Woman’s 
Rights Convention and as the residence of 
Mrs. E. C. Stanton, the champion of the 
tights of woman, and of Mrs. Bloomer, the 
so called inventor of the famous Bloomer 
dress. Within my view, as I sit at my win- 
dow this sunny morning in February, is the 
old building then known as the Wesleyan 
Chapel, in which was held that Convention, 
the moving spirit being Mrs. E. C, Stanton, 
whom circumstances had recently stranded 
upon this, at that time, small and obscure 
village. Mrs. Stanton had lived since her 
marriage in an atmosphere of ‘‘isms,” so to 
speak. Mr. Stanton, one of the ‘‘come-out- 
ers” of Lune Seminary, was for a time the 
idol of the anti-slavery party. He was a 
fine public speaker, and the chiefs of that 
party founded great hopes upon his future 
career as an “‘apostle of freedom;” and 
young as be was sent him to the World’s 
Anti-Slavery Convention, held in London in 
1840. Mrs. Stanton accompanied him thith- 
er as a bride and returned fully imbued with 
the advanced doctrines of the time, and in 
coming to this town some years later found 
genial soil ready to her hand. 

For some reason a spirit of reform, of 
dissatisfaction with existing things, a reach- 
ing out for perfection, characterized many 
of the inhabitants of this village. The first 
manifestation of this spirit was the appear- 
ance of a paper devoted to ‘‘Legal Reform,” 
edited by Ansel Bascom, The Memorial. 
The Constitutional Convention of 1846 was 
the outcome of the doctrines promulgated 
by that paper; and that something must 
have been accomplished before that time by 
Mr. Bascom’s efforts, is proved by an an- 
tique silver pitcher in the possession of his 
family, presented to him by the friends of 
‘*Equal Rights” in the country of. Herkimer, 
in grateful acknowledgment of his efforts 
in the cause of ‘‘Legal Reform.” 

The Second Adventists also had a numer- 
ous following in 1843. I meet men daily 
who in that year looked confidently to the 
end of all things as close at hand, and gave 
away all their property, many making robes 
in which to ascend. I well remember tie ex- 
citement on the eve of the eventful fifteenth 
of October 1843, when upon going to bed 
my sister and I begged our mother to be 
sure to call us to see the end of the world. 
We considered ourselves often defrauded of 
our just rights in being allowed to sleep 
through fires and like excitements, and we 
thought the end of the world likely to be 
more fun than a big fire. Miller visited 
this place the winter previous, and I was 
taken as a child to hear him preach. Of 
his sermon I remember nothing; of his ap- 
pearance I recall enough to make the pho- 
tograph just published seem very familiar 
to me. 

The “‘ Baltimore Washingtonian Move- 
ment” also reached us, and in 1842 we had 
two flourishing societies, the ‘‘Washington- 
ian” and ‘‘The Martha Washington.” Re- 
formed drunkards were then as now the he- 
roes of society, and I remember well the 
jealousy and envy I felt toward a little girl 
at school who was quite a heroine among 
us, as her father addressed crowds every 
night in his character of a reformed inebri- 
ate. I can recall my mother’s face now 
when I boldly expressed the wish, ‘‘that 
papa was a reformed drunkard.” 

The temperance lecturer of that day had 
‘this tricks and his manners” as now. One 
man traveled with his little boy, who was 
directed to sit in a dark place in the hall 
and at a certain point in the lecture, when 
his father paused in his abuse of rum-sell- 
ers, for an appropriate name for landlords, 
to call out land-devils,—which brought down 
the house until some accident exposed the 
trick. Another itinerant lecturer was ac- 
companied by his little girl, who after the 
lecture was over stood upon a chair by her 
father’s side and sang sweetly the temper- 
ance songs of the day. I recall that pretty 
child vividly, for my father, finding the lec- 
turer was to stay over Sunday in town and 
pitying the little girl at a hotel, brought her 
to stay with my sister and myself. Poor 
child! we nearly tore her to pieces in our 
curiosity to see if she were really flesh and 
blood, for had we not heard her sing in pub- 
lic? Years after I read in ‘Nicholas Nick- 
leby” a scene in which the ‘‘infant phenom- 
enon” figured, and which reminded me very 
strongly of our performanves with that poor 
little girl. 

The war raged then as now between the 
temperance party and the rum-sellers, as 
their opponents were styled. My father was 
active as a temperance man, and when my 
dog Jack, a magnificent Newfoundland, was 
found stiff and cold one morning, we were 
sure that it was the work of the rum-sellers. 
When I ‘eft my big rag baby out in the gar- 





that I am afraid they were guilty of. ‘The 
Martha Washington Society” presented a 
banner to the ‘“*‘ Washingtonians.” I can 
see the hideous thing as I write. The head 
of Washington in the center was painted by 
a local artist, and the stars and stripes were 
put on by a committee of ladies in my moth- 
er's kitchen. The scene of the presentation 
comes before me now, with the perfume of 
the roses and syringa bushes,—for it was a 
warm evening in June,—as my sister and I 
stood clinging to our mother’s dress, while 
my father made for her the necessary speech 
as President of ‘‘The Martha Washington 
Society.” Alas! before morning broke that 
banner was stolen. Great was the conster- 
nation, deep the indignation! A meeting 
was called of the ‘“‘ Washingtonians,” and 
the president, rising, thanked the sister so- 
ciety for the banner, then went on with the 
doleful tale of the theft. ‘‘We will make 
youanother, sir,” spoke out the president of 
the ‘‘Marthas,” much to her own terror,— 
for her voice had never before been heard 
“in meeting,” and the impulse that led her 
to speak was afterwards bewailed with tears. 

The anti-slavery excitement was felt here 
at an early day. I think the progressive 
spirit of the town must have heen known 
even in Boston, forin 1844, or perhaps a 
year or two earlier, a committee of Boston 
Unitarians was sent here to form a Unitarian 
society. Pierpont was one of the com- 
mittee, and one other was our present be- 
loved and revered Bishop, at that time a 
young Unitarian minister in Boston. Wheth- 
er Abby Kelly’s first visit to this place 
brought about this committee’s coming, or 
whether their coming brought about hers, I 
cannot tell. I think Abby Kelly first came 
here as early as 1848. So obnoxious was 
she at that time that she could not obtain a 
place within doors to speak, but from the 
stoop of my father’s house harangued the 
people assembled in his orchard. It seems 
hardly credible at this day, but a lady living 
in this town, a woman of the highest char- 
acter, was actually disciplined by a leading 
church of which she was a member for 
sitting upon achair upon ‘‘that stoop” while 
Abby Kelly spoke. 

Another instance of the feeling against 
her occurs to me in connection with this lec 
ture—Abby Kelly wore something like the 
Quaker costume, always a snowy kerchief 
crossed upon her breast. In the excitement 
of speaking that kerchief became somewhat 
disarranged. Knowing this intuitively, as 
a woman always does know of any disorder 
in her dress, she put up one hand and, go- 
ing on with her impassioned address reiid- 
justed the disordered folds of the kerchief. 
It was all done in a womanly and modest 
way; but not long afterwards the local pa- 
pers commenting upon her speech, remark- 
ed that while speaking, ‘‘Abby Kelly’s dress 
became immodestly disarranged, and instead 
of retiring she stood before that throng and 
brought it into order, not in the least dis- 
ccncerted by an exposure that would have 
made a modest woman sink into the ground,” 

Frederick Douglas, and Charles Lenox 
Remond often visited us, and Garrison came 
once, accompanied by George Thompson, 
the English M. P.; while the lesser lights of 
the abolition party often held forth in the 
old Wesleyan Chapel. 

We were also in the field in the struggle 
between homeopathy and allopathy. Dr. 
Bayard, the celebrated homeopathic physi- 
cian, was a lawyer living in this town when 
Hahnemann’s system began to attract atten- 
tion. With a strong natural bias to the 
medical profession, he became infatuated 
with the theory of homeopathy, and prac- 
ticed among the converts as an amateur some 
time before his departure for Paris, whith- 
er he went in 1844 to pursue his medical 
studies. 'l'‘o have amateurs practicing the 
new theory was bad enough, but when a reg- 
ular physician joined the ranks of the ene- 
my nothing but expulsion from the society 
of his medical brethren was sufficient pun- 
ishment. Dr. W—, a convert to homeopa- 
thy, was tried before the medical society of 
this county, and of course was a martyr in 
the eyes of his friends. One bright morn- 
ing I stood with my sister to see our father 
and mother, with a party of friends, drive 
off to a neighboring town with the design 
of cheering and supporting Dr. W—as he 
stood at the bar of the S—county medical 
society. 

The temperance societies joined issue with 
the homeopathists, and a pledge was pre- 


' pared and signed by many, never to allow 


intoxicating liquors to be given as a medi- 
cine, no matter how urgent the case; also 
not to allow liquor to be brought into the 
house in time of illness. When this fanaii- 
cism had borne fruit in the loss of some 
valuable lives, common sense stepped in, 
and the war finally ended in the compromise 
that now exists all over the world between 
the two systems,—the old school giving less 
medicine, the new not allowing patients to 
die for want of it. 

We also had the community fever. Two 
associations were established near us, one at 
Sodus Bay, Lake Ontario, called an Asso- 
ciation, another at Skaneateles, a Communi- 





One year we lived without meat,—Gra- 
hamites, I believe my father and mother 
called themselves. I think it was that same 
year that the Non-Resistant Society was or- 
ganized. 

To this place as I have tried to describe 
it, came Mrs. Stanton in 1846 or ’47. She 
was then in the early bloom of a most attrac- 
tive womanhood, fascinating in manner, 
cultured by travel,society and books; warm- 
hearted, impulsive, ‘‘a very woman, "fora 
secret was not safe an hour in her posses- 
sion, She soon exerted a wide-spread influ- 
ence over the younger and more advanced 
portion of society. The older and more con- 
servative might point to her disregard of 
Sunday, of ordinary religious duties; but 
they were answered by an appeal to her con- 
duct as a wife and mother, to her admirable 
housekeeping and charming hospitality, as 
proofs of Christianity in life and conduct. 
Most preachers of morals and religion fail 
to live up to their precepts; Mrs. Stanton’s 
practice was better than her preaching. 
Her private life, laid open to the world, 
would reflect far more honor upon her than 
any public effort she has ever made. Mrs. 
Stanton would turn from her desk, where 
lay a manuscript of a lecture upon the 
wrongs of woman in marriage, to givea 
young girl about to be married the most lov- 
ing sympathy and the wisest and most judi- 
cious advice. I know of wives who will 
never cease to hold Mrs. Stanton in loving 
and grateful remembrance,—however they 
may look upon her public career,—for ad 
vice given at that most important time, so 
wise and good that they feel they owe much 
of the happiness of their lives to her coun- 
sel. 

Mrs. Stanton was then as bold and defiant 
as now of popular feeling or prejudice 
when it conflicted with her sense of justice. 
At a time when the prejudice against color 
was far greater than now, she boldly walked 
down the main street of this town in the 
broad light of a June day arm in arm with 
Frederick Douglas; and she entertained as 
honored guests both Frederick Douglas and 
Charles Lenox Remond, when they came 
here te lecture in the old chapel. 

Mrs. Stanton greatly missed in coming 
here the excitement of her Boston life, 
where a convention was always at hand and 
a new “ism” daily to be talked over. In 
Mrs. Stanton’s own account of the Conven- 
tion, she says she met in Auburn in the 
summer of 1848 Lucretia Mott, for the first 
time since the World’s Convention in Lon- 
don. Talking over with Mrs. Mott the the- 
ories that occupied them as they walked the 
streets of London together, was like the 
smoke of battle and strains of martial music 
to the old war horse,—the call to arms. 
Mrs. Stanton has never, her life through, 
gone willingly in a beaten path; whatever 
she is, she is original. We had had all 
kinds of conventions, but we were uncon- 
scious of our chains, blind to our slavery as 
women, our wrongs unread upon the statute- 
books. But when the idea was broached be- 
tween the two ladies of a woman’s conven- 
tion conducted by women, it had the great 
merit to Mrs, Stanton of being new if noth- 
ing more. What to complain of, what par- 
ticular wrongs, Mrs. Stanton knew no more 
than any other of the unconscious victims 
about her; but she ‘‘sniffed the battle from 
afar,” and rushing into the arena threw 
down the glove as the champion of‘‘woman’s 
rights.” In Mrs. Stanton’s history of the 
suffrage movement, she tells the story of 
the first convention with such gleams of her 
own humor that one can hardly help sus- 
pecting that she saw the ludicrous aspect of 
the whole affair. 

Four ladies, Lucretia Mott, Martha 
Wright, Mary Anne McClintoc and Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, sitting around the tea- 
table of Richard Hunt, a prominent Quak- 
er living near Waterloo, on Saturday even- 
ing July 15th, 1848, resolved to cail a con- 
vention to consider the ‘‘Rights of Woman,” 
and before twilight had deepened into night 
the call was written and sent to the Seneca 
County Courier. The convention was called 
for the 19th and 20th ol July, and the next 
day (Sunday the 16th) after the tea-party at 
Mr. Hunt’s, these ladies met in the parlor 
of Thomas McClintoc, at Waterloo, to write 
their declarations, draw up resolutions and 
consider subjects for speeches. To use Mrs, 
Stanton’s own words ‘‘they found they had 
a herculean task before them.” They knew 
women had wrongs,—had they not called a 
convention to complain of them?—but just 
what they were, or how to present them, no 
one knew. They consulted the reports of 
peace and anti-slavery societies; but ‘‘all 
were too tame and pacific for the inaugura- 
tion of such a rebellion as the world never 
saw.” ‘‘Finally,” says Mrs. Stanton, ‘“‘a 
lady present read in a loud clear voice the 
Declaration of 1776.” It was at once re- 
solved to use that historic document, substi- 
tuting ‘‘all men” for King George. Poor 
ladies! to have to resort to the product of a 
man’s brain before they could’even proclaim 
their wrongs! ‘‘But,” to go on with Mrs. 
Stanton, ‘‘our ancestors had eighteen wrongs 
to complain of, and knowing that women 





in the search;” and Mrs, Stanton quotes the 
remark of a youthful lord present, ‘‘Your 
grievances must be grievous indeed when 
you have to go to books to find them out.” 
Reading this in Mrs. Stanton’s account the 
other day brought back to my memory the 
fact of that ‘‘youthful lord’s” confiding to 
me, as a fellow-lover of mischief without 
much reverence for elders and betters, his 
“audacious talk” to the grievance hunting 
ladies. 

The momentous day, the 19th of July, 
was clear and bright, with mercury at nine- 
ty degrees; Mrs. Stanton says, ‘‘Crowds on 
foot, on horseback and in carriages flocked 
to the old chapel.” Ido not remember a 
crowd, but we all differ as to terms, and 
Mrs. Stanton may have meant that zeal 
made up for numbers. I am certain that 
every man, woman and child present signed 
the declaration, and 1 find, on consulting, 
sixty-five names of women, thirty of men. 

As “the crowd” came to the doors of the 
chapel they were found to be locked; but 
Mrs. Stanton and her adherents soon came 
upon the scene, ‘‘armed with the declara- 
tions, resolutions and the statute-books of 
the State of New York.” No one had a key 
or seemed to know where to procure one, 
The convention was to be of women exclu- 
sively, no men admitted; but alas! right 
here upon the start, an appeal to the obnox- 
ious sex was necessary. It was soon found 
that the doors of the chapel were barred by 
bolts drawn upon the inside, and the only 
way to obtain admittance was for some one 
to get in through the windows and draw the 
bolts, But these windows were so high from 
the ground that no one but a man or tal) 
climbing boy could scale them. After some 
consideration, ‘‘an embryo Professor of 
Yale,” was ‘‘boosted” through one of the 
windows, and quickly opened the doors and 
admitted the ‘‘Convention.” We all went 
in,—I say we, for I, though only a girl of 
thirteen, attended every session. I was one 
of the “‘little pjtchers” of the last genera- 
tion, and my father, just home from the 
Convention of 1846 and succeeding session 
of the legislature, was much interested in 
the proceedings, and was, I think, one of 
the first speakers. For the end shadowed 
the beginning. The ladies were obliged to 
turn to the men for aid before they could 
even organize their convention. 

The first trouble was a very curious one, 
and it came near destroying the harmony of 
the proceedings here, and in Rochester a few 
weeks later almost broke up the convention. 
The ladies refused to work under a woman 
as a presiding officer. Here the matter was 
compromised by the appointment of James 
Mott as chairman: but in Rochester, where 
a woman was chosen to preside, the other 
officers resigned and were about to leave 
the hall in disgust. The question was set- 
tled in some way, I have forgotten how; 
but it strikes me as very ludicrous that the 
first act of a convention called to demand 
the rights of woman should be to refuse one 
of the rights claimed for her. 

“James Mott, tall, dignified, in Quaker 
costume,” in the chair, his wife, Lucretia 
Mott, stated the object of the meeting. 
Elizabeth and Mary McClintoc and Mrs. 
Stanton ‘each read a well-written speech.” 
The declaration was read and re-read by 
paragraphs and debated upon. The suffrage 
resolution was the only one not unanimous- 
ly adopted. I remember Frederick Douglas 
speaking strongly in favor of that resolution. 
Those were the days of Frederick Douglus’s 
fiery denunciation of all wrongs, social and 
moral.” Time and the accomplishment of 
the great purpose of his life have greatly 
softened him, and he no longer pours forth 
those streams of fiery eloquence, so bitter, 
so sarcastic, that old Sojourner Truth was 
hardly to be blamed for the question sud- 
denly asked by her in the midst of one of 
his speeches, ‘‘Frederick, is God dead?” 
Mrs. Stanton also contended for that reso- 
lution. 

Of course the impressions of such achild 
as I was are of little importance, none I 
might say, except as corroborating the his- 
tory of the time as told by others. Iremem- 
ber all that passed perfectly well (except of 
course the speeches), and the whole scene 
comes before me as vividly as if yesterday,— 
the old chapel with its dusty windows, the 
gultery on three sides, the wooden benches 
or pews, and the platform with the desk and 
communion-table, and the group gathered 
there; Mrs. Stanton, stout, short, with her 
merry eye and expression of great good hu- 
mor; Lucretia Mott, whose presence then 
as now commanded respect wherever she 
might be; Mary Anne McClintoc, a digni- 
fied Quaker matron with four daughters 
around her, two of whom took active part 
in the proceedings. These ladies, Elizabeth 
and Mary McClintoc, were beautiful wo- 
men, with dignified and self-possessed man- 
ners not often seen in women brought up a8 
they were in a country town of that day. 
One of these sisters, of whose death I have 
heard since I began these reminiscences, I 
have always thought might have been Bay- 
ard Taylor's model for Hannah Thurston. 
Martha Wright, one of the ladies who called 
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the convention, was a sister of Lucretia 
Mott, residing in Auburn, Mrs. Wright 
took little part in the proceedings, but pro- 
bably not a woman present was more Capa- 
ble of doing so. I knew Mrs. Wright in af- 
ter years, and can bear my testimony to her 
brilliant intellect, keen wit and admirab!e 
discharge of a woman’s duties to home and 
society. Mrs. Wright died in Boston in 
the wiuter of 1875. Of the other women 
connected with this convention I remember 
little; they are like shadows, there but not 
to be materialized. 

Of this first convention may be said with 

absolute truth, that however ridiculous the 
affair might seem, how like playing at some- 

tbing of importance, the women concerned 
in it were ladies, and, more than that, were 
pure hearted, good women, if mistaken. 

Reading over the different accounts of the 
convention, besides talking with many per- 
sons who remember the proceedings perfect- 
ly well, I find the contrast betweer that first 
effort and those that have followed it so 
great, that I think Mrs. Stanton must often 
have looked back upon those days in 1848 
with regretful longing, when she has sat as 
presiding officer and heard the women who 
have since disgraced the platform of the 
Woman's Rights party, with brazen faces 
and tongues, pour forth their diatribes at 
society and its restrictions. 

Mrs. Bloomer if present at the convention 
in 1848 was then only as an auditor, for she 
had not yet awakened and found herself 
famous. This convention, Mrs. Stanton’s 
reputation and genial hospitality, and the 
notorious Bloomer dress, for a long time 
made this village a sort of Mecca for the 
vagabond reformers of the day. Very often 
the chapel was lighted up of an evening and 
a champion of Woman’s Rights addressed 
the people. While we were sometimes hon- 
ored by the presence of true, good women 
like Francis Gage, or women of undoubted 
genius like Elizabeth Oukes Smith, we often 
had some very funny kinds of persons stray 
this way. 

I remember one woman who certainly had 
odd manners, to say the least of it,—a Mrs. 
C——, from Ohio, I think, a slight, delicate 
woman with a shrewish expression, who 
came here a few years after the convention 
and captivated every one by her eloquence. 
I never heard suchatorrent of words. How 
many ideas went with the words I am not 
at this distance of time capable of judging, 
but I was, girl-like, completely carried away 
by her lecture. This eloquent lady spent 
several days with Mrs. Stanton, and one 
evening a party of young girls (myself in- 
cluded), accompanied by a matronly friend, 
went down to pay our respects to Mrs. 
Stanton’s guest. We were received by our 
hostess in her usual charming manner, but 
Mrs. C——, walking up and down the par- 
lor floor as we entered, her bands crossed 
behind her, ‘‘lost in thought,” merely scow]- 
ed arecognition of Mrs. Stanton’s introduc- 
tion of our party. We sat down and began 
to talk, casting side glances at the ‘‘great 
woman” as she walked up and down. We 
tried to ‘‘converse” in our best manner, and 
when one of our party made a brilliant re- 
mark we looked at the ‘‘orator’’ very much 
as the Cranford ladies looked at the Hon. 
Mrs. Jameson's aristocratic butler, as he 
showed them upstairs. But all to no pur- 
pose. Mrs. C—— walked up and down, 
taking not the slightest notice of us. ‘This 
was intolerable, not to be borne; any speech, 
any notice, would be better than this con- 
temptuous silence and this never-ceasing 
walk. At last, desperate, ‘‘we girls,” with 
the airy self-conceit belonging to the age of 
sixteen in the feminine gender, indulged in 
some slight criticism of the lecture of the 
preceding evening; and one of the party 
remarked: ‘‘I am tired of all this talk about 
Woman's Rights, I have got all the rights 
I want.” At this, Mrs, C—— turned witha 
withering glance at the poor girl, and rush- 
ing up to her and almost shaking her fist in 
her face, so threatening was her gesture, ex- 
claimed in tones I can hear now, ‘Young 
woman you are a living monument of Wo- 
man’s wrongs.” 

But though we had in these intermediate 
years a succession of the ‘‘apostles of re- 
form,” it was the Bloomer dress and The Lily 
that gave us our wide spread notoriety. 


This dress was as wrongly named as 
America. ‘lo neither of the ladies, Mrs. 
Bloomer or Mrs. Stanton, whose names are 
connected with that costume the world over, 
belongs the credit of originating it. The 
history of the costume afterwards so famous, 
and of the paper that made its fame, is some- 
thing after this wise :— 

Mrs, Bloomer was the wife of a young 
lawyer of this town, a quiet industrious man, 
not easy to know well, but much respected 
by those who did know him. Mrs. Bloomer 
was in all respects Mrs. Stanton’s opposite, 
—thin, almost meagre, in her proportions, 
short, with a small head and a dark com- 
plexion; not at all a handsome woman, 
rather plain, on the contrary. Mrs. Bloomer 
had had no particular advantages of educa- 
tion, nor was she naturally an intellectual 
Woman or a woman of talent, but she pos- 
sessed the gifts of untiring energy and in- 
dustry. As she had no children, she used 
her leisure in activity in such organizations 
as were to be found then in country towns, 





sewing societies and the like. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Bloomer were actively interested 
in the temperance cause, and when an effort 
was made toreconstruct the Woman’s Tem- 
perance Society that had languished from 
various causes, Mrs. Bloomer was at once 
one of the moving spirits. Late in the Au- 
tumn of 1848, a party of ladies met in the 
parlor of Mrs. Lyon, a prominent member 
of the Methodist church, to consult together 
as to the measures to be taken to bring the 
Woman’s Temperance Society into active 
working order. One resolution offered and 
passed proved to be of great future import- 
ance, and that was the one that resolved 
upon the publication of a monthly paper 
devoted to the temperance cause. A long 
debate upon a name for this paper was ended 
by the new paper being called, The Lily. 
The first number of The Lily appeared in 
January, 1849, Amelia Bloomer and Anna 
C. Mattison, editors. I cannot recall Mrs. 
Mattison, who or what she was; but it mat- 
ters the less as her connection with the pa- 
per ceased with the first issue, and Amelia 
Bloomer reigned alone. 

I have some numbers of The Lily before 
me as I write, one issued in 1849, when the 
paper was entirely loyal to the cause of tem- 
perance and before Mrs. Stanton had gained 
admission to its columns. It is a small, in- 
significant sheet worthy of the name given 
it, but showing some inherent vitality in 
existing at all with such a name, Mrs. 
Stanton was at that time trying in vain to 
bring her views before the world. Horace 
Greeley of 7'he Tribune was her personal 
friend, but he would not publish her arti- 
cles in The Tribune. The local papers would 
once in a while reluctantly prin’ a commu- 
nication from her pen, but not often. About 
1850 Mrs. Stanton’s attention was called to 
The Lily, little known even in this place 
except to the members of the society whose 
organ it was. This society was organized 
upon a strictly conservative and religious 
basis. Mr. and Mrs. Bloomer were both 
members of the Episcopal Church, Mr. 
Bloomer one of the officers of the Church, 
and The Lily up to this time was conducted 
in a conservative manner, and was consid- 
ered unimpugnable by most persons when 
Mrs. Stanton made her first sally upon the 
posts. Mrs, Stanton however understood 
human nature and woman nature perfectly 
well. She was a leader in social aflairs, her 
house a social centre, distinguished persons 
were often her guests, and an invitation to 
her parties was not often declined by any 
one, froma clergyman down. A visit to Mrs. 
Bloomer, a judicious invitation or two, and 
the citadel was won, and The Lily was hence- 
forth the organ of the woman’s rights party 
as represented by Mrs. Stanton. A number 
of the paper issued after this change had 
taken place is also before me, nearly double 
in size,—print, paper, all improved, and 
issued semi-monthly. It was, judging from 
the old files of The Lily, a far more spicy 
affair than the present organ of Mrs. Stan- 
ton and Miss Anthony, The National Citi- 
zen. Mrs. Stanton, over her signature of E. 
C. 8., was merciless in choosing her themes, 
sparing neither institution nor individuals. 
A large distillery was built by prominent 
business men near herhouse. As soon as it 
was in running order, a card of thanks from 
E. C. S. appeared in The Lily, addressed to 
Messrs.—, for the magnificent bouquet just 
presented to her by that firm at a cost of 
ten thousand dollars. I cannot find that 
article, as that number of 7'he Lily is miss- 
ing from my files; but I well remember my 
father’s characterizing it as being as keen a 
piece of irony as he ever saw written, and it 
had the desired effect of making a sensa- 
tion. Another time E. C. 8. asserted in 
The Lily that among the numerous personi- 
fication of the devil he had never assumed 
female form. Of course tradition was 
against her, and a young clergyman, a mod- 
est quiet man, who held all advanced doc 
trines in horror and would not for the world 
have appeared in The Lily, was indiscreet 
enough to whisper to a friend that Mrs. 
Stanton was wrong, instancing the tempta- 
tion of St. Arthony. Poor man! The next 
number of Z'he Lily contained E. C. §.’s 
apology and recantation, expressing also 
her obligations to a reverend gentleman well 
skilled in legendary lore. But I am wan- 
dering from the Bloomer dress. I have 
tried to show, however, how it was that Mrs. 
Bloomer became Mrs. Stanton’s coadjutor 
in her work of reform. Early in the year 
1852, Mrs. E. 8. Miller, the daughter of 
Gerrit Smith, came here to visit her cousin 
Mrs. Stanton. Mrs. Miller then lived in 
the country near ler father’s residence at 
Peterboro, going every day to visit her 
father in all weathers. She often found her 
long dresses much in her way on dusty coun- 
try reads, and sometimes bethought herself 
of a costume she had seen Mrs. Fanny Kem- 
ble wear in mountain climbing in Massachu- 
setts, years previous. The Winter of 1852 
was characterized by very open weather, and 
Mrs. Miller put her long-thought-of project 
into execution by cutting off one of her 
gowns just below the knee, and making 
Turkish trowsers of the material thus gained. 
This costume she wore with great comfort 
in her walks from her house to her father’s, 
and in coming here she remembered our 
clay mud and the absence of sidewalks upon 
many of our streets,—Mrs. Stanton’s own 





house being at the end of a long muddy 
lane, a very ‘‘slough of despond” in bad 
weather. Mrs, Miller brought the costume 
with her as a matter of convenience, little 
dreaming of the commotion she was about 
to excite. Doubly welcome was she to her 
cousin with this costume, for Mrs Stanton 
had worn the gloss of novelty off from most 
of her themes and was sighing for a new 
sensatior, a new reform. Here it was ready 
to her hand, and forgetting, or not heeding, 
all she had said of the advantages of the 
long flowing robes over the male costume in 
her first speeches, she rushed with renewed 
ardor into ‘dress reform.” As soon as the 
necessary stitches could be taken, Mrs. Stan- 
ton made her first appearance in the new 
dress. Never shall I forget that first ap- 
pearance! Mrs. Stanton is not slight or 
sylph-like in her proportions; she is, not to 
put too fine a point on it, the reverse. Im- 
agine her then in a full black satin frock 
cut off at the knee, with Turkish trowsers 
of the same material, her wrap a double 
broché shaw), and on her head the hideous 
great bonnet then in fashion. I have seen 
scarecrows that did credit to farmers’ boys’ 
ingenuity, but never one better calculated 
to scare all birds, beasts and human beings 
than was Mrs, Stanton in the Bloomer dress. 
She was accompanied by Mrs, Miller in the 
same dress, anc followed by a crowd of boys, 
yelling, singing and laughing, while every 
door and window was lined with staring 
faces. The whole town was roused as never 
before. 

In the next number of The Lily, was an 
article from E. C. 8. upon ‘“‘Dress Reform,” 
and a hint that the editor would soon assume 
the costume. Of course Mrs. Bloomer had 
so identified herself with Mrs. Stanton that 
when the latter said a Mrs. Bloomer must say 
6. Hence one bright day in the latter part 
of May, three months after Mrs, Miller had 
brought the costume into town, Mrs. Bloomer 
walked out of her house ‘‘d Ja Bloomer. She 
had a far better figure for the dress than had 
Mrs. Stanton, and looked better in the 
Bloomers than any person I have ever seen 
wear them. For one thing she discarded 
the bonnet then universally worn and as- 
sumed a round hat, something like the sun 
and sea-side hats now worn. Oh! the excite- 
ment of that Summer! Reporters from the 
city papers were seen in our streets, evi- 
dently expecting to find all the female pop- 
ulation wearing the hideous toggery. The 
Home Journal, then under Willis and Morris, 
the leading literary paper of the country, 
sent a correspondent here to learn all that 
was to be learned about the private lives of 
Mrs, Stanton and Mrs. Bloomer. If I am 
thought to exaggerate the excitement, a ref- 
erence to Harper's Monthly for that year, or 
to the London Punch, will prove how wide 
spread the excitement was. In 1850 Mrs. 
Bloomer made a tour through the state, 
speaking in Metropolitan Hall in New York 
to one of the largest audiences ever assem- 
bled within the walis of that building. She 
also spoke, at that time and at others, in all 
the principal cities of the state, crowds flock- 
ing tosee and hear the famous Mrs. Bloomer. 
As she had not one requisite for an actor, 
either voice, manner, or anything particular 
to say, the whole attraction must have been 
the dress and the notoriety she had gained in 
wearing it. I think that it was also in 1853 
(but my memory for dates 1s imperfect) 
that Mrs. Stanton, accompanied by her baby 
and nurse, went to Albany and in the short 
dress presented to the Legislature of our 
state the first petition for female suffrage. 

Mrs. Stanton did not long wear the 
Bloomer dress, in spite of her assertion that 
she had assumed it for life; she ‘dropped it 
like a hot potato,” to use her own expres- 
sion, after wearing it a year or two. I have 
seen persons delighted to get out of a 
scrape, aud have heard such persons express 
satisfaction; but never have I seen any one 
so happy, so heartily glad to be rid of an 
incubus, as was Mrs, Stanton when she had 
the courage (and far more was required to 
lay aside the dress than had been necessary 
to assume it) to cast off the ugly toggery. 
‘can go out without being stared at now,” 
was her heartfelt exclamation of satisfaction 
to afriend inthe street the first time she 
went out after assuming again, to use the 
words of a Bloomer and Woman’s Rights 
advocate, ‘‘the garb of woman’s slavery.” 

Mrs. Bloomer was chagrined at Mrs. Stan- 
ton’s defection, and aslight coolness ensued 
between the two ladies. Some articles in- 
tended to be very severe appeared in Zhe 
Lily, in which Mrs. Stanton was referred to 
as ‘‘one we wot of,” to her great amuse- 
ment. 

Mrs. Bloomer, to whom the costume had 
brought fame and fortune, wore it for some 
years, but finally laid it aside; and, as a pri- 
vate citizen of a western town, is a far more 
useful woman than in the days when her 
name was known from China to Peru 
through the ‘‘Bloomers.”’ 

Many years have passed away since the 
events I have recorded took place,—years of 
as great and important changes as the world 
has ever seen, In this town, the application 
of capital and business talent to the devel- 
opment of our magnificent water power has 
brought about the busy life of a manufactur- 
ing town, and real practical work long ago 
expelled the ‘‘isms.”"—Good Company, Vol. 5, 
No. 10. 





A NEW SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 


TvusT ouT. 


SONG BELLS! 


A New, Complete and most attractive 
Collection of School Songs, 
By L. 0, EMERSON, 
Send 50 Cents for Specimen Copy. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS, SINGING SCHOOLS, CHOIRS, 
AND GOSPEL TEMPERANCE MEETINGS. 
WELCOME GHORUS. ($1.00. For High Schools. 
SONG BELLS. (50cts). For Common Schools. 
WHITE ROBES. (80cts). For Sunday Schools. 
TEMPLE. ($1.00). ForChoirs and Singing Schools, 
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JOHNSON’S METHOD FOR SINGING CLASSES. (60 
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Having visited the European markets during the 
past two months, for the purpose of obtaining spec- 
ialties forthe Fall trade, we have among other things 
secured the sale of the world-renowned 


MORRIS CARPETS 


—AND— 


Hammersmith Rugs. 


There are many imitatious of these goods, but no 
other Carpet House in the United States can show 
the genuine articles. 

We have also on exhibition in our Art Room many 
other Novelties, among which are several 


INDIA CARPETS, 


Made expressly for the new India department at the 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


Also, a full stock of 


Oriental Carpets and Rugs, |S 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO 
167 & 169 Washington street. 





ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 


5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp. Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s fanny A mete to 
order, in superior style and warranted to fi 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, | : 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 


Front 


Circulars with Descriptions, Prices, and Fall 
Direction for Measurements for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any address. 


LADIES? FURNISHING.GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted, 
Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


= . 
Sa 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


& Hamilton Place, Boston. 
s(Formerly at 25 Winter St.) 











SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED. 

THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn.  iy25 
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CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


FIFTY-THIRD YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 10, 1880 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 


AND A 


POST GRADUATE 


oR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Aco education may thus be received in pre; 
onion ' or Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college receiving the same 
instruction aa the boys, and a auite a number have 
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Groom & Co., W. B. Clark, or by mail. 


BOSTON DNIVERSIT Y 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH sE=x=Es 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
ileges, 
on lectures of the seventh year 
879, and continue to June, 1880. 
School was one of the first in this coun ;¥- 
& preli mo! examination and to furn hy 4 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
the uate attains an additional ieee 
ng male ‘Medical Colle 
'e: 
first school ever established for the medical od ac, he 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the 
united with Boston University School of M 
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I. T. TALBO1, M.D. 
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ESTABLISHED 1846. 


DINING: 
ROOMS. 





FOR 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN. 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 





A Delicious and t Cup of 
Cream, 5 cents; a Ri Btew, 18 Sarteee 
loin steak, 20 cents. and delicacies 


of the season, cooked to yom y at e 
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REGISTRATION. 


Ii is desired by some of our friends that 
we reiterate the information, given some 
weeks ago in these columns, that any wo- 
man on presentation of her last year’s tax 
receipt at the office 30 Pemberton square, 
can be registered as a voter for School Com- 
mittee, without other trouble or expense. 





A very pleasant response came promptly 
to our request made last week, that every 
reader look at once at the envelope on his 
or her paper, to see whether the subscrip- 
tion for this year is paid. 

Now, will those who owe for more than 
a year, as well as those who still are in ar- 
rears for this year, do themselves and us a 
service by prompt attention to the matter? 

Ss. 


ap 
> 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE. 





Full instructions to women how to be as- 
sessed and registered are at this office, and 
will be sent, on application, to any address. 
Send a stamp, and the instructions will be 
sent atonce. Meantime let those who know 
just how to do it, go at once and attend to 
it. L. 8. 





GENERAL GARFIELD’S NEW YOKE 
SPEECH. 

Every presidential election calls out polit- 
ical speeches that stir the blood of Suffrage 
women, as no opposition by argument, or 
taunt of enemies can do. 

The speech of General Garfield, at New 
York, last week, excellent in some respects 
as it was, is one of that kind. He began: 
‘‘Comrades of the Boys iu Blue,” then, by 
skilful touches, he recalled the memory of 
common perils and common victories, until 
the vast audience was welded in a common 
sympathy, and the air rang with cheers, 
applause, and cries of ‘‘Good, good!” 

He told the story of the war in brief 
word painting and said: 


We gathered the boys from all our farms 
and shops and stores and schools and homes 
from all over the republic, and they went 
forth unknown to fame, but returned en- 
rolled on the roster of immortal heroes. 
[Great applause.] They went in the spirit of 
those soldiers of Henry of Agincourt, of 
whom he said, ‘‘Who this day sheds his 
blood with me, to-day shall be my brother. 
Were he ne’er so vile, this day shall gentle 
his condition;” and it did gentle the condi- 
tion and elevate the heart of every working 
soldier who fought in it [applause], and he 
shall be our brother forevermore; and this 
thing we will remember—we will remember 
our allies who fought with us. Soon after 
the great struggle began we looked behind 
the army of white rebels and saw four mil- 
lionsof black people cordemned to toil as 
slaves for our enemies, and we found that 
the hearts of this 4,000,000 were God-inspir- 
ed with the spirit of freedom, and that they 
were our friends. [Applause.] We have 
seen white men betray the flag and fight to 
kill the Union, but in all that long, dreary 
war we never saw a traitor in a black skin. 
[Great applause.] Our prisoners escaping 
from the starvation of prison and fleeing to 
our lines by the light of the north star never 
feared to enter the black man’s cabin and 
ask for bread. [‘‘Good!” ‘‘good!” ‘“That’s 
so,”’ and loud cheers.] In all that period of 
suffering and danger, no Union soklier was 
ever betrayed by a black man or woman 
[applause], and pow that we have made 
them free, so long as we live we will stand 
y these black citizens. [Renewed applause. ] 

e will stand by them until the sun of lib- 
erty fixed in the firmament of our constitu- 
tion shall shine with equal rays upon every 
man, black or white, throughout the Union. 
[Cheers ] 

But General Garfield did not say ‘“The 
places the boys left, the women filled. They 
reaped the fields, gathered the crops, did 
the work of shops, and stores, and schools, 
besides the work of the homes. And then, 
the day’s work done, when the night came, 
they sat up to cut and roll bandages, and to 
scrape lint for the boys in blue till the stars 
faded in the light of the coming day.” 

General Garfield scattered deserved gar- 
lands, and tributes of praise, for the black 
“allies,” who fought with all the despera- 
tion the hope of freedom inspires. He said: 
‘*We will stand by them until the sun of 
liberty, fixed in the firmament of our con- 
stitution, shall shine with equal rays upon 
every man, black or white, throughout the 
Union.” 

But he had no pledge for the women al- 





lies, who, without a country, or the hope of 
a country, and only subjects in the land of 
their birth, devoted themselves with unre- 
mitting toil to the care and comfort of the 
soldiers, sick and well, black and white. 
Allies who had rocked the cradle of each 
baby soldier; who had gathered his rations; 
who had stood his picket guard, so long as 
he needed one; and who, when the war 
came, took up his daily duties and added 
them to her own. 

Is it strange, if, under such circumstances, 
members of this subjugated class, are mov- 
ed to wrath, or to execration? Is it strange 
if all these high-sounding words for ‘Jus- 
tice,” ‘‘Liberty,” and ‘‘Equal Rights,” seem 
empty and poor and mean, when they come 
from the lips of men whose own mothers, 
sisters and daughters, are politically de- 
graded? But such thoughtlessness or cow- 
ardly forgetfulness comes alike from Re- 
publicans and from Democrats. They ought 
so to move women that, in their own house- 
holds and out of them, no man shall be 
thoughtless, or shall ever forget that to de- 
ny to women their right to vote, is as great 
an injustice as it is to deny the same right 
to men, white or black. 

General Garfield said: ‘‘Gentlemen, ideas 
outlive men.” One of these ideas is that all 
human beings are entitled to equal rights. 
Stronger than men or parties, is the Power, 
which, without forgetting, works ceaseless- 
ly to establish it. Therefore, while resent- 
ment, hot and quick, will flash out at the 
unjust and unworthy withholding of equal 
rights from Woman, we can continue to 
work to secure them, in the sure faith of 
final success, L. 8. 


_— 


IMPROVE OPPORTUNITIES. 

There are thousands of intelligent Suffra- 
gists among the mountains, and by the sea, 
or in quiet farm-houses, taking rest and 
holiday, to which no others are better 
entitled. The change of place, brings them 
in contact with new people who do not un- 
derstand, and are not interested in the Wo- 
man Suffrage question. These circum- 
stances furnish an invaluable opportunity 
to put our cause forward by introducing 
and explaining it, on every fit occasion. All 
it needs to make it accepted is that it should 
be understood. A quiet talk about it with 
any intelligent woman, if it do not at once 
convince her, will, at least, set her thinking, 
and that is the straight road to believing. 

Pray, dear friends, do not lose an oppor- 
tunity. If you have tracts, or a petition, 
they will open the way for you. If you 
make the question clear to only one person, 
you have created a center from which the 
right influences will at once begin to radi- 
ate, and if each of you makes only onecon- 
vert, the sum of those who believe will be 
thousands. Improve the opportunity. 

L. 8. 
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WOMAN’S RIGHTS AT SENECA FALLS. 





In place of our usual story we give our 
readers, this week, an historical romance, 


ora romantic history, of one of the early 
chapters of the Woman Suffrage movement, 
which appeared in Good Company, Vol. 5, 
No. 10. 

It is a bright, graphic pen-picture of per- 
sons and events, as they appeared to a young 
girl of that period. We hardly know 
whether most to admire the quick perception 
and retentive memory of the relator, or to 
deplore the want of insight into characters 
and principles which she manifests. To her 
the serious and weighty meaning of the 
claim for Woman’s equality is a sealed 
enigma, and the heroic sincerity and self-sac- 
rifice of the early pioneers are quite incom- 
prehensible. 

This amusing, but superficial glimpse of 
the appearances of the reform, leaves its 
realities and verities untouched. But none 
the less we welcome the contribution of 
Mary 8. Bull to the history of the move- 
ment, and yladly give it space in our col- 
umns. ee 
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UNSKILLFUL WOMEN, 


Almost every day women come into the 
office of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL seeking for 
employment. In most cases they are persons 
who cannot do anything that anybody wants 
done, and are either dependent upon others, 
or in a state of positive destitution. 

This state of affairs is not peculiar to New 
England. 

The ‘‘incapables” are a great fact, says 
the Englishwoman’s Journal, and, as things 
are at present, they are a legacy which has 
come down to usas aresult of the notion 
that women ought to be always in a depend- 
ent position. We think and hope that this 
notion is passing away. Women of the pour- 
est classes have never had it; they know al- 
ways that they must know how to earn their 
bread. Women of the highest classes are 
very often, by their position and connec- 
tions, forced to develop an administrative 
capacity; and their rank in life prevents 
them, if ‘‘incapable,” from becoming an 
utter burden on strangers. The middle- 
class women, to whom ‘‘incapableness”’ 
means starvation, if they are poor and un- 
married, or poor widows with children, are 
slowly beginning to learn that they must 
get such business faculties us they are pos- 
sessed of developed properly, if they are not 





utterly to fall behind in the race for exist- 
ence. It may be that the nature of women 
is such that the ‘‘incapables” among them 
will never cease, any more than the poor, 
out of the land; but itis the clear duty of 
every father and mother, and of every one 
who has to do with the education and man- 
agement of girls, to do their best to eradi- 
cate this ‘“‘incapableness,” and to make wo- 
men fit to bear their part earnestly and capa- 
bly in the work of life. 

Some of these unemployed women are 
chronic invalids, or poor, slender, nervous 
persons without adequate muscular devel- 
opment. Some are shiftless, indolent, or 
averse to labor. Some are widows with 
children, or strangers. ‘ 

But, in a majority of cases, the real un- 
derlying trouble is that they are unskilled 
and incapable. If half of the present indus- 
trial disabilities of sex are due to prejudice, 
the other half are due to incapacity. 

It is high time that some philanthropist 
should provide means for teaching young 
women the mechanic arts and business pur- 
suits now monopolized by men, and,—above 
all else—skillful, intelligent housework. The 
great and increasing number of women who 
have to provide for themselves must find new 
avenues of self-support. After all, it is one 
in a thousand, either of women or of men, 
who can be lawyers, or doctors, or ministers, 
or dentists. The great majority must be pro- 
ducers of wealth in some form. 

Such an industrial school should begin by 
teaching the domestic arts, because the 
making of homes will always be the pri- 
mary occupation of women, since a com- 
fortable home is the foundation of every- 
thing that makes life worth<living. Yet to- 
day such homes are the exception, not the 
rule. And it is so hard to find efficient, re- 
liable household help, that no woman need 
lack work and wages and social respect, 
who can supply the demand which every- 
where seeks such help in vain. We know 
more than one family of ample means, where 
the wife and mother is to-day overwhelmed 
with cares, to be relieved from which she 
would gladly pay almost any price. Equally 
valuable, and more needed even, than Wel- 
lesley, or Cornell, or Smith College, or Vas- 
sar, would be first-class, practical Industrial 
and Technical schools for girls. 

I. B. B. 
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GOOD POINTS. 


Mrs. Helen M. Congar gave the address 
of welcome to the National Woman's 
Rights convention, lately held in Lafayette, 
Indiana. Weextract the following strong 
passages, which well deserve to be read: 


Intelligent, thinking, patriotic women, 
all over this Union find that this so-called 
republic has practiced a falsehood from the 
day of its birth; that one-half of its citizens 
are governed without their consent; that 
twenty million of women citizens in this 
nation are taxed without the power of rep- 
resentation, except by proxy, which means 
some male who is willing to represent a wo- 
man, and decide for her all law and forms 
of government. Women are beginning to 
ask, ‘‘Why they must be governed without 
their consent? Why they must pay taxes 
without the power of saying to what these 
taxes shall be applied? Why they may not 
express their moral sentiments in the laws 
by which they and their homes are gov- 
erned?” The only answer that comes back 
to all these ‘‘whys” is, ‘‘You are a woman, 
and affairs of the government, political 
studies, are things that lovely woman may 
not discuss.” She will become masculine, 
she will become corrupt; she will join the 
“shrieking sisterhood;” she wlll desert the 
home for the caucus, and general social, do- 
mestic and moral ruin, it is said, will be the 
result. 

The seed for these thoughts was sown 
back in the ages when wise men taught 
that women had no souls. 

These seeds blossomed in the Orient, 
making women the slaves and playthings of 
men; making the Persian and Assyrian con- 
demn them to seclusion in geroglioc; the 
Babylonians to foul degradation at the tem- 
ples; making them the sovial equals of men 
in Egypt, but debarring them the privileges 
of the temple learning; making the proud- 
est female name of all Rome, Cornelia, rep- 
resent a sturdy, uncultivated, very domes- 
tic lady, who drove her children by goad- 
ings to be traitors and victims of the State. 

he soul of woman gradually became un- 
fettered by the tide of Christian civiliza- 
tion; she learned that might did not make 
right; that the beatitudes of the human 
heart should be the law of man with man. 

She sought to know. First, a few of the 
nobility allowed their girls the privileges of 
study and instruction. The general educa- 
tion of females was not dreamed of, but the 
leaven was working. 

Since the sixteenth century the tide of 
progress in woman has been ceaseless, 
though the conservative element has com- 
batted her at gg step 

Needle work, dancing, and rules of be- 
havior were the only ne taught girls in 
America up to the time of the Revolution. 

In 1779 two Yale students taught a class 
of girls in arithmetic, geography and com- 
position. 

The first female academy in New Eng- 


‘land was opened in 1789. 


Then came the ‘‘Great Reform” in 
Boston, which threatened to mar all woman- 
kind, to destroy all womanly delicacy, all 
motherhood. 

This was followed by a high school for 
cs in 1825, and this by the schools of 

ary Lyon and Mrs. Willard, who first at- 
tempted the systematic os of women 
for definite purposes, and this by the open- 
ing of Oberlin College for the co-education 
of the sexes. 

All these innovations brought rich re- 





wards in a wider usefulness and a broader 
field of action for women. The year 1850 
saw the first medical college for women. 

She has made her way through the 
stormy waves of prejudice, combatting 
every step with ability and determination, 
until to-day almost every art and handicraft 
known to man is hers at will, and she is 
quietly and surely rising to her level. 

She has proven to the world that in the 
matter of education in the arts and sciences, 
ability, brain and power know no male and 
no female. 

In matters of education she has stemmed 
the powerful tide of prejudice, and has 
sailed unharmed to the destined goal of a 

lace in the world beside her male compan- 
on, the one strengthening the other in all 
that is pure, good and noble, 

_ She comes to-day feeling her power, and 
rightly demanding that she shall be per- 
mitted to take her proper place beside this 
same companion in matters of government. 
She has proven herself worthy to stand be- 
side him in social and educational matters, 
and she asks that prejudice shall give way 
and allow her to enter the last remainin 
disputed territory--that of equal politica 
rights and privileges. 

hen the framers of our Constitution 
were in counsel, three brave women de- 
manded that women should not be denied 
the right of representation in this a Repub- 
lican government. 

This thought gathered strength year after 
year until 1828, when Frances Wright took 
the platform in behalf of anti-slavery and 
woman’s rights. Lucretia Mott, the noble 
woman who sits to-day in the solitude of old 
age, crowned with four-score years and full 
of honors, Abby Kelly, and a few others, 
impelled by the new spirit of progress and 
civilization, despite the scoffs and jeers of 
the unthinking, had the courage to plead 
the cause of Woman, until to-day our 
hearts are cheered by the rising dawn of a 
ew day, which shall pronounce her 

ree and equal as a human being before 
society and the law. 

The history of the advancement of Wo- 
man is a grand chapter, worthy of the 
study of all, both men and women. 

Are we too ambitious, if we express the 
wish that some of the hours spent in the 
study of fashion magazines were better 
spent in the study of this one grand chapter 
in the history of the human race? 

But we have not time to tell you of the 
prejudices, the ridicule, and the rebukes 
with which ory measure looking to the 
advancement of Woman in education, oc- 
cupation and privileges has been met. It 
has been only the brave who have been 
able to be true. 





TWO CHARGES AGAINST WOMEN. 

Two charges are laid by men at the door 
of women. One is; That when a woman 
has gone astray from the path of virtue, and 
has become, in fact, a prostitute, women of 
position and influence are the first to turn 
her out of society and to trample her under 
foot; that they are cruel in their treatment 
of her, giving ear to no extenuating circum- 
stances. 

Now for the reason of this. 

Woman, in the past, has been held in sub- 
jection by man. He has claimed to be the 
Providence from whom came to her every 
material and spiritual good, the benefactor, 
from whom she receives her physical and 
intellectual sustenance. She has owned 
nothing except what he chose to give her, 
and that was not actual possession, as he 
could take it from her at any time. 

Thus utterly dependent upon him, it was 
of the utmost importance that she should 
keep in his good graces. She knows he is 
very jealous of his ownership; that, though 
she is not shut up in a harem in Christian 
lands, yet she is required to be like Cesar’s 
wife, above suspicion; that the lightest 
word afloat questioning her prudence even, 
would exasperate him to madness, so tena- 
cious is he of his honor in this respect. 
Therefore she must continually prove to 
him how immaculate she is. He accuses 
her of unkindness and of a want of charity 
towards an erring woman, but if she were 
to associate with that woman, he would be 
the first to look upon her with suspicious 
eyes, questioning her purity. Therefore she 
must enact this cruel part in self-defense. 

Then she may suspect, perhaps may have 
good reason to believe, that this woman is 
doing her a terrible wrong; that while her 
husband is so jealous of her virtue, he is 
careless of hisown. She may know him to 
easily led to infidelity towards her, and that 
this woman has been, or perhaps will be, 
the cause of it. Therefore she fears her in- 
fluence over him. Even if she knows there 
is asin between them (and women know 
more of these matters than their husbands 
suppose; they are quick to learn by many 
little things, both in the sleeping and wak- 
ing moments of their husbands, where their 
affections and time are engaged). I say, if 
she is certain of his criminality, she does 
not revenge herself with a revolver, a la 
Sickles and Coles, certain that a sympathiz- 
ing male jury will acquit her of crime. Her 
only weapons are scorn, hatred and social 
ostracism. 

Let there be the same code of laws for 
man and woman; make it as great a crime 
for him to sin as it is for her, and she will 
then have her natural and rightful defence. 
Give her the strength and power which 
come with equal citizenship, and she will 
make vice a crime, and the aiders and abet- 
tors of vice, criminals. Demolishing houses 
of infamy, she will take an erring sister by 
the hand and teach her, by means of equal 
wages for equal work, how to become self- 
reliant, pure and happy. Even now, in 
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spite of legal disabilities, the number of 
large-souled women who are taking these 
outcast sisters into their hearts of pity anq 
charity, are increasing every day. 

The other charge is, that while women of 
position and influence reject the society of 
low and immoral ones, they receive with 
complacency and apparent delight the com. 
panionship of well-known libertines, 

To this I will reply: There are women go 
happily situated, so independent pecuniari. 
ly and socially, that they are free to make 
an impartial distinction between virtue and 
vice. But very many women are helpless 
in the matter. When a husband, whose 
character and actions his wife knows to be 
immoral and impure, introduces into the 
family, or the social circle, men of like 
stamp with himself; when, for motives of 
self-interest, he insists that she shall treat 
them cordially and hospitably, how can she 
avoid doing so? Shall she arise in the might 
of a pure womanhood and turn them from 
the house for being just what she may know 
her husband, or her brother, or her son, or 
even all of them to be? This knowledge 
makes her weak and cowardly. She becomes 
aware that as her husband is impure, she is 
compelled to entertain his impure asso. 
ciates. Yielding to this necessity, her stand. 
ard of morality for men is gradually lower. 
ed, while her young daughters grow up in 
an atmosphere of pollution, whose influence 
she is powerless to prevent. 

It may be asked: ‘‘How can she live with 
such a man? Why does she not leave him?” 
Because, in doing that, she must often leave 
her children, whom she loves more than her 
own life, to utter ruin. She longs to do 
them all the good in her power,even though 
hampered by evil influences. 

I know of a lady in this city whose hus- 
band was so enraged because she found him 
alone with a servant that he dragged her in- 
to an adjoining room and there beat and 
bruised her till she was half dead. The chil- 
dren alarmed their grandparents, who came 
and took her home with them, while he 
prowled about the house for days with a 
loaded pistol, seeking an opportunity to 
shoot her. And yet, when, after recovery, 
she sought for a separation, the judge kind- 
ly informed her thatif she left her husband, 
she would also have to leave her children. 
She could not do that. 

But who can imagine the horror, the ago- 
ny, with which she returned to that home 
and submitted herself again to that man? 

I am happy to be able to say that he left 
her and the children a year or two after,and 
went to California. He did not stay till he 
had quite killed her; and now the wife and 
children gladly support themselves by their 
own labor, in a humble home, yet one of 
purity and peace. 

The ground for this second charge, also, 
is being washed away by the blessed waves 
of freedom and equality which, with their 
prophetic murmurs, are gladdening the 
souls of one-half the people of this so-called 
Republic. EvizaBeTH A. KiInGspury. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


—————__ ep eo -— 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


There passed away in Mr. Garrison the 
centre of a remarkable group of men and 
women, who have had no equals among us, 
in certain attributes, since the revolutionary 
period. The Earl of Carlisle said of them 
that they were fighting a battle without par- 
allel in the history of ancient or modern 
heroism; and, without quite endorsing this 
statement, we may yet assume there was 
much foundation for it. When we consider 
the single fact that the mob which dragged 
Garrison himself through the streets of Bos- 
ton was composed, by the current assertion 
of leading journals, of ‘‘gentlemen of prop- 
erty and standing,” and that the then mayor 
of the city, wishing to protect the victim, 
found it necessary to direct that the modest 
sign of the Ladies’ Anti-slavery Society 
should be torn down and given to the mob, 
we can form some distinct impression of the 
oppesition through which the early aboli- 
tioniste had to fight their way. Rev. Henry 
Ware, jr., one of the mildest of men, wrote 
in his letters of that day that Garrison was 
apparently animated by the spirit of the 
devil; and I can remember, ten years after 
the mob, to have heard a singularly mild- 
mannered Boston gentleman of the old 
school placidly dismiss the mention of the 
reformer’s name as that of ‘‘a fellow who 
ought to be hanged.’’ The so-called persecu- 
tion of reformers is often a thing too trivial to 
be worth talking about,—indeed, it is com- 
monly of that slight texture in these days; but 
in the early anti-slavery days it certainly re- 
tained something of the heroic quality. 

At this period he was certainly a man of 
rare presence and power. Any observing 
eye would soon have selected him as the 
leading figure on the platform at any con- 
vention, from his striking presence, his s0- 
norous voice, and the grave and iron strength 
of his face. I never saw a countenance that 
could be compared to it in respect to moral 
strength and force; he seemed the visible 
embodiment of something that surpassed in- 
tellect. His utterance was like his face,— 
grave, powerful, with little variety or play; 
he had none of that rhetorical relief in which 
Mr. Phillips was so affluent; he was usually 
monotonous, sometimes fatiguing, always 
controlling. His reasoning marched like an 
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army without banners; his invective was 
scathing, but as it was always Scriptural, it 
did not carry an impression of personal an- 
ger, but simply seemed like a new chapter 
of Ezekiel. He constantly reiterated and 
entrenched his argument with full details; 
and had a journalist’s love for newspaper 
cuttings, which he inflicted without stint 
upon his audience, bearing down all reluc- 
tance with his sonorous tones. For one, I 
cannot honestly say that I ever enjoyed one 
of his speeches, or ever failed to listen with 
a sense of deference and of tonic support. 

When judged by the lower standard of 
personal sacrifices for the right, his were 
undoubtedly less than those of many others. 
His life once saved from the mob, the rest 
of his career was less painful and self-deny- 
ing than that of some of his associates. The 
anti-slavery reform took him from a village 
printing office and made him famous; it gave 
him the most devoted friends and admirers 
that ever man had, and guaranteed him a 
sure though modest support. The same re- 
form took Phillips and Quincy from high 
social position, from admiring friends, from 
a sure path to public honors, and separated 
them almost absolutely from their early 
companions and their expected career. The 
opportunities which the reform thus gave to 
Garrison it seemed to take away from them; 
they also were the gainers in the end, as to 
character and to eminence, but it must have 
cost them years of inward struggle before 
they could recognize the providence in dis- 
guise. Wendell Phillips especially seemed 
—far more than Sumner, for instance—to 
be born for senates and cabinets; and his 
total career has doubtless lost something, 
though his early career gained much, by 
this self-consecration to the lonely and not 
always healthful life of the radical reform- 
er.— Wentworth Higginson, in International 
Review. 

a oe 
CHINA PAINTING—A MINIATURE KILN, 

EpiTor JouRNAL:—It is perhaps not gen- 
erally known how important a place among 
American industries the art of china psint- 
ing is assuming. The Centennial Exhibi- 
tion and varicus other causes have, within 
a few years, contributed to create a wider 
appreciation of the art, and a large number 
of persons, mostly women, have turned 
their attention to the practice of it, both as 
amateurs and professionals; classes for its 
study are being formed in all parts of the 
country, and, as American potteries have 
very recently succeeded in producing porce- 
lain of so fine a quality as to compete favor- 
ably with some of the best grades of import- 
ed ware, the demand for decorators of taste 
and ability is constantly on the increase. 

The difficulties in the way of having the 
china properly ‘‘fired,” however, are a con- 
staut source of annoyance and perplexity. 
The first firing is, at best, largely experi- 
mental, and often several successive paint- 
ings and firings are necessary, the result in 
each case depending on a variety of causes, 
such as quality of the ware, time of expos- 
ure to heat, nature of the different paints, 
their various shades, etc. ; and as firings by 
the professional ‘‘baker” take place only at 
stated times, the artist often loses much val- 
uable time in the intervals. The few fur- 
naces that are in operation are in scattered 
localities, and decorators who are not near 
residents must, besides submitting to delay, 
bear expenses of twice packing and ex- 
pressage both ways, as well for small arti- 
cles aslarge. Further, as the heating can 
only be adapted to the majority of pieces 
in the kiln, which may include large and 
small, strong and delicate ware, the artist 
often loses, by cracking or total destruction, 
a valuable article on Whick much time and 
labor have been expended. 

The invention of portable ‘‘Miniature 
Kiln” has followed as a necessary conse- 
quence of disappointments innumerable; its 
value has been thoroughly proved, and it is 
now offered to the public with the hope 
that it may be fonnd a material aid in pro- 
moting the interests of a beautiful and fas- 
cinating branch of art. 

NELLIE M. Forp. 

Port Richmond, N. Y. 
oer — 


WOMAN IN THE TALMUD. 











The nature of the Talmud could not be 
better exemplified than in its treatment of 
Woman. A little work"has just been pub- 
lished on this subject by a German Rabbi, 
which gives us an interesting glimpse into 
the position occupied by the weaker sex in 
the old Jewish days. From it the present 
sketch has been largely, though not entire- 
ly, compiled. 

If it be true, says Rabbi Stern, (in ‘Die 
Frau im Talmud,”) that the culture of cer- 
tain times and lands mirrors itself in the 
relation it bears to the flower of creation— 
Woman, it cannot be denied that the honor 
which is accorded to her in the Talmud be- 
tokens a high degree of ethical culture. 
We meet, indeed, in the Talmud with ex 
pressions in regard to Woman, which, con- 
sidering the period and the country to 
which they belong, are not a little surpris 
ing, so tender are they—so strikingly in 
contrast with the low estimation put upon 
Woman in the East, even to the present 
day, and so thoroughlv are its authors 
alive to the dignity and worth of Woman, 





and to the noble and ennobling nature of 
true and pure womanhood. Of that wu- 
man-worship which obtained in the Middle 
Ages; of that half-sensual, half-fanatical 
romanticism which transformed Woman 
into a semi-divinity, and, to cite an exam- 
ple, drove the obedient knight into the 
arena, in order, with frivolous foolhardi- 
ness, to rescue from wild beasts the glove 
of the adored one—no trace is to be found 
in the Talmud. So also we may seek 
therein in vain for any trace of that erotic 
poesy which glorifies mere physical loveli- 
ness. The very nature of the Talmud ex- 
cludes all such matter, even in the form of 
asimple maxim. Yet, though it is plain 
beyond doubt that the wise men of the Tal- 
mud were blind to the charms of feminine 
beauty, we find therein many a quaint an- 
ecdote of the merry pranks which the mis- 
chievous Cupid played the sedate Rabbins. 

Once, for instance, we are told, the pious 
Rabbi Amram had redeemed a beautiful 
maiden out of captivity, and brought her 
to his house, in order the next day to con- 
vey her to her parents. For his better pro- 
tection from temptation, he showed the 
maiden to a room at the top of the house, 
and had the ladder which led thereto taken 
away. The girl’s beauty, however, had 
greatly excited the Rabbi’s imagination, 
which kindled a tender flame in his bosom. 
The more he strove to overcome his pas- 
sion the deeper Cupid’s dart entered his 
breast; and, carried away by the warmth 
of his emotion, Amram about midnight 
found himself on the ladder, which he had 
seized and put in its place. He had but 
ascended a few steps, however, when his 
better nature made a determined effort to 
get the mastery, and he cried out, witha 
loud voice: ‘‘Fire! fire! In Amram’s house 
there is fire!” The neighbors, awakened 
out of sleep by this terrible cry, hastened 
to his house with buckets and hose. But 
there was no fire to be seen—only the 
Rabbi, with wild looks and shamefaced 
countenance, and above, the trembling 
maiden, wondering what the disturbance 
meant. At length the state of affairs be- 
gan to dawn upon the people, and they 
started to laugh and jeer ‘at Amram for 
having compromised himself so much. 
He, however, answered them by saying, 
with downcast eyes and trembling voice: 
‘Better that I stand ashamed before your 
eyes now, than stand later ashamed before 
God and my conscience.” 

A story is told of another Rabbi who did 
not display so much moral strength. He 
was learned in the Cabala (Jewish magic), 
and becoming one day tired of Rabbinical 
casuistry, he bethought to dissipate his 
mind by a bit of conjuring up from the 
nether world the form of the Queen of 
Sheba, who, in Hebrew legend, holds a 
place similar to that of Helen, Cleopatra, 
and the Venus of the Knight Tannhiluser, 
in later fable. When the enchanting form 
of this female Sphinx stood before him, 
the poor Rabbi’s courage quite failed him. 
Her dazzling beauty filled him with dread, 
and in his anxiety he called in one of his 
scholars, whose help he implored to con- 
jure the august form back to the shades 
of night. 

Not the esthetic, but the ethic power 
and importance of Woman is it which finds 
recognition in the Talmud. Not the grace- 
ful maiden, but the brave matron is it in 
whom the learned Rabbis found most for 
praise and admiration. Rabbi Stern thinks 
the womanly ideal of the Talmud best ex- 
pressed in the concluding lines of Byron’s 
poem, ‘She Walks in Beauty” 

The smiles that win, the tints that glow, 
But tell of days in goodness spent; 

A mind at peace with all below, 
A heart whose love is innocent. 

The Talmud is an outspoken opponent of 
celibacy, and regards marriage as a duty 
incumbent upon al]. In accordance with 
its manner of deriving all religious and 
moral duties from the Scriptures, in order 
not to transgress the command that nothing 
shall be added thereto (which, however, 
does not prevent it from surrounding the 
simple Biblical command, or prohibition, 
with a whole retinue of comments and ob- 
servations), it bases this duty on God’s 
command at the creation of man: ‘Be 
fruitful and multiply;’’ and not a little is 
made of the circumstance that this is the 
first command given to man in the Bible. 
Rabbi Eliesa does not hesitate to declare 
even that he who does not adorn his house 
with a wife does not deserve the name of a 
man, because it is written, ‘‘Male and fe- 
male created He them, and blessed them, 
and called their name Adam:” a dictum 
for which, thinks Rabbi Stern, old bach- 
elors will not thank him. Another saying 
is, ‘‘Whosoever lives unmarried, lives with- 
out joy, without comfort, without bless- 


ing.” —Alfred T. Slory. 
GENEROUS 4 “RESPONSES. 





Epiror JOURNAL L:—Allow me through 
your columns to thank the many friends, 
East and West, who so kindly responded to 
the call for papers in my letter of July 17. 
I thank them in my own name, in the name 
of our association, and in that of wronged 
women everywhere. 

The response has exceeded even Scripture 
measure. From Vermont, New York, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Nebraska, 





Iowa, came back scores of papers and tracts 
which made our hearts glad. Also letters 
and postal cards, with kind wishes and 
“God bless yous,” which are very encourag- 
ing. I cannot possibly answer each one 
personally, much as I should like to do so, 
but must content’ myself by answering 
through the JouRNAL; while deep down in 
my heart, their kindness is registered. You 
shall hear from us again. 

The agitation and education of public 
opinion on this great question is the de- 
mand of the hour, and the printed page is 
at present the only available means of reach- 
ing the masses. The common people are 
thinking, even now, more than ever before 
in the history of our country. If our legis- 
lators intended to keep women in subjection 
they made a great mistake in allowing the 
doors of schools and colleges to be opened 
to us, for education and slavery are incom- 

“patible. 
Yours for Reform, 
Mrs. J. E. Goopwin. 

Danville, lll., August 5, 1880. 





WELL DEFINED BY NEGATIVES. 


Mrs. E. C. Bascom gives the following 
definitions which women who are satisfied 
not to vote, would do well to heed. 

‘Some women say ‘they do‘not want Suf- 
frage;’ but we think they can not have 
given the subject thoughtful consideration. 
Not to want Suffrage, is not to want pure 
homes; is not to wish for the ability to con- 
trol their sanitary conditions; is not to de- 
sire the power to save the manhood of their 
sons when they go forth into the world; is, 
in short, not to want a sober people. Not 
to want Suffrage, means not to care for the 
defects and immoralities of our public in- 
stitutions; it means selfish withdrawal from 
all interest and concern in the injustice and 
impurity of our laws; it means ignorance 
and indifference regarding all important 
public measures, and government transac- 
tions, which have such supreme influence 
on the growth of society and the coming of 
the kingdom of righteousness, Not to want 
Suffrage, ‘s not to desire the enlarged pow- 
ers, the increasing wisdom and discipline 
that come from great responsibilities.” 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


The next examination for admission to 
the State Normal School at Worcester will 
oécur on Thursday, Sept. 9. 


The first lady operator in telegraphy was 
Miss Sarah G. Bagley of Lowell, who com- 
menced in 1846. 


The University of Vermont has graduat- 
ed a class of twenty students, six of whom 
were young women. 


General Garfield is expected in Boston on 
the 17th of September, when the city cele- 
brates the 250th anniversary of its settlement. 


President Bascom, of Wisconsin Univer- 
sity, has addressed an open letter to Gov- 
ernor Smith requesting him not to appoint 
politicians on the board of regents. 


Women should be encouraged to know 
that almost a fourth of the pictures in the 
Grosvenor Gallery in London, this year, 
are by their sex. 


Professor E. C. Pickering, of Harvard 
University, discovered a planetary nebula 
last Tuesday evening. Only about fifty have 
ever been seen, and this is the first one dis- 
covered by an American astronomer. 


Michigan University has elected Henry C. 
Adams, now assistant professor of Political 
Science in Cornell University, New York, 
as Lecturer on Political Economy. Prof. 
Adams is a graduate of Iowa College. 


An the annual contest of the Eastern lowa 
High School Oratorical Association at Iowa 
City the prizes were gold medals, of which 
C. L. Gillis, of lowa City, took the first, and 
Fannie Savage, of Cedar Falls, the second. 


Lincoln University has received from Mr. 
J. H. Cassiday, of New York, a gift of 
$20,000 for the endowment of a professor- 
ship. The university has now an endow- 
ment fund of $110,000 and 120 students. 


Secretary Evarts has instructed Minister 
Lowell to express to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the great concern of the United States 
Government at the illness of Mr. Gladstone 
and their hopes for his speedy recovery. 


Dr. Merrick, of Deleware, Ohio, has set 
on foot the noble enterprise of erecting a 
monument to the heroism and integrity of 
Mrs. Hayes, in carrying out her temperance 
principles in the White House over all op- 
position. 


George W. Williams, the colored repre- 
sentative from Hamilton county in the Ohio 
Legislature, is at work ona history of the 
colored race in America, and has recently 
visited several eastern libraries to aid him- 
self in the work. 

Mrs. Amelia Lewis, in a ten-cent pam- 
phlet, published by the American News Co., 
gives more sensible advice upon the ques- 
tion, ‘‘How to Live in Summer” than can 
be found in some quarto volumes of grave 
sanitary common-places.—Zion’s Herald. 

The Census states that of 2,000,000 voters 


in the United States who areunable to read 
or write, 1,700,000 of these are in the South- 





CARPETS! 


DO NOT P4Y THE ADVANCE IN PRICES. 
BUY DIRECT OF THE 
MANUFACTURERS, 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


The Largest Manufacturers in the United States. 





The only manufacturersin the WORLD 
selling their goods direct to the consumer, 
giving the retail buyers the advantage of 
their large and varied assortment at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. 

All purchasers of Carpets should visit 
their warerooms. 


Every Carpet Warranted. 


All intermediate profits saved to the pur- 
chaser by buying direct of the manufactur- 


J. & J. DOBSON, 
525 and 527 


Washington Street, Boston. 
Opposite R. H. White & Co.'s 





MOQUETTES, 
AXMINSTERS, 
WILTONS, 
VELVETS, 
TAPESTRIES, 
3-PLYS, 
EX. SUPERS, 
SUPERS, 
INGRAINS, 
OIL CLOTHS, 
In all Widths, 
MATTINGS, Ete. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 
525 and 527 


Washington Street, Boston, 
Opposite R. H. White & Co.'s 
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of this new 





ern States—in other words that thirty-nine 
per cent. of the population of the South can 
not read. 

The Baltimore American suggests that 
when the registry officers in that city are re- 
quested to purge the voting lists of twenty 
thousand fraudulent names, it might be well 
to quote to them the plank of the Demo- 
cratic platform which declares for a free 
and fair ballot. 


The trustees of Callanan College, Des 
Moines, Iowa, have succeeded in raising 
$32,000 and purchased a beautiful site cen- 
tral in location, with four acres of shaded 
grounds. New buildings will be erected at 
once. The schools will have for its chief 
aim the education of young ladies. 

At the last Drawing-room of Queen Vic- 
toria two Indian ladies appeared, in obedi- 
ence to the royal wish, in their native dress, 
and attracted all eyes, in wonderful diapha- 
nous robes of white muslin thickly striped 
with gold, with a profusion of gold orna- 
ments and gold bands about the head. 

It costs ten cents to get a bushel of corn 
from Chicago to New York by water, and 
fifteen and one half cents to forward it to 
Liverpool. About a month ago it was fif- 
teen and one-half cents from Chicago to 
New York, and only ten cents from New 
York to Liverpool. 

It is no surprise to some people to be in- 
formed that many fraudulently naturalized 
persons have voted in New York in recent 
years, but it must be to learn that 10,000 
were registered on false certificates in 1875, 
in that city. Yet this is what Commission- 
er Davenport has just testified before the 
senatorial investigating committee. 


To clean brass kettles, after washing 
clean, take a teacupful of vinegar and a ta- 
blespoonful of fine sait; wash every spot on 
the inside of the kettle with it; then rinse off 
in pure water. You can then use your kettle 
for any purpose without fear of poison by 
gangrene. But a better method is to dis- 
card brass and use porcelain instead. 

An interesting discussion is continued re- 
garding the authorship of Shakspeare’s writ- 
ings. Mr. Appleton Morgan writes in Ap- 
pleton’s Journalin a scholarly and, to many, 
a convincing way to prove that Shakspeare 
could not have written the great plays, and 
unhesitatingly gives the authorship to Fran- 
cis Bacon. 

The August meeting of the Women’s 
Christian Prohibitory League was held last 
week in this city. Mrs. A. C. Hall of Wa- 
tertown presided. There were addresses by 
Mesdames Hall and Crawford of Watertown, 
Pool of Chelsea, Stevens of Peabody, Per- 
kins of Beverly, Hammond of Charlestown 
and White of Everett, and Miss Emma Al- 
len of New York, who is a lecturer for the 
National Prohibitory Alliance. 


The brother of Rev. Phillips Brooks, Rev. 
John Cotton Brooks of Springfield, who is 
travelling with him in Europe, recently 
preached in the old St. Buttolph’s church 
in Boston, England, from the pulpit of Rev. 
John Cotton, who was afterward the first 
minister of Boston. The reverend gentle- 


men are the descendants of Rev. John Cot- 
ton of the eighth generation.—Boston Jour- 


nal, 
Three women have been given diplomas 





by the rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
the first granted to regular students of Bed- 
ford College for three sessions, who have 
obtained at least two-thirds the possible 
number of marks in four subjects at the 
annual examination. These were Alice 
Elizabeth Lee, Sophie Elsie Marshall and 
Laura Gulliver, Miss Lee having stood at 
the head of the list at the matriculation of 
the University of London last December. 

American ladies make a very creditable 
exhibition of work this year in the Paris 
Salon. Miss Heuston, of Sacramento, has 
a fine bit of flower painting on a satin screen; 
Miss Nina Fagnani, the portrait of a child 
painted on porcelain; Miss Crocker, of 
Portland, a good portrait in charcoal; Miss 
K. Greatorex, flowers remarkable in execu- 
tion and color; and Miss E. E. Greatorex, 
a finely finished figure of av old woman— 
‘‘Mére Elizabeth.” 

My own boy has always lent me a help- 
ing hand ever since he was big enough to 
carry a basin to the pantry; and when away 
from home at school could make his own 
bed and keep his room in order, and even 
make a batch of bread when the home sup- 
ply failed. He has many a time thanked 
me for teaching him to sew, for the ‘‘button 
off” does not trouble him. I don’t believe 
the wife which may in the future be his 
will ever growl about his sitting round in 
her kitchen.— Woman's Column in Maine 
Farmer. 

The latest invention in the mail depart- 
ment consists of a letter-box for the recep- 
tion of mail matter, to be placed in halls 
and doorways, and so constructed that the 
act of placing therein a letter rings a bell, 
whieh may be near the box or in a Cistant 
part of the building. It thus gives immedi- 
ate notice of the arrival of a letter, and, as 
the bell rings continuously until the letter 
is removed, it also notifies persons who 
have been absent from their offices that a 
letter awaits them. 

An American gentleman taking a walk in 
London the other day chanced to behold in 
a grocer’s window an immense pile of hams 
stamped with the name and address of a 
dealer in Chicago, whilst overhead hung a 
placard inscribed ‘Best Canadian hams,one 
shilling and sixpence per pound.” The pro- 
prietor of the establishment chanced to come 
to the door, and the gentleman called his 
attention to the incongruity of selling Chi- 
cago hams as a Canadian product. ‘Ah! 
yes, yes,” exclaimed the grocer with an air 
of conviction, ‘‘Chicago is one of the Unit- 
ed States: I had forgotten that.” 

In the Senate of Oregon there will be 16 
Republicans, 18 Democrats and 1 Inde- 
pendent. In the House there will be 39 
Republicans and 21 Democrats. Eleven of 
the Senators are in favor of equal rights for 
all, while we know of but three who are 
opposed; so that, if the women can gain 
five of the sixteen doubtful ones, they will 
have a majority in the Senate. In the 
House there are twenty members who are 
in favor of Woman’s claims, while about a 
dozen are avowedly opposed; so the women 
will have a majority of the Representatives 
if they can secure ten of twenty-eight doubt- 
ful ones. The women of Oregon have rea- 
sor. to hope that they will receive substan- 
tial recognition the coming Autumn.—ew 
North Wes 
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ANGELINA GRIMKE WELD. 
[CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK. ] 

The last time that Angelina Grimké spoke 
in public was in the ‘Pennsylvania Hall,” 
P elphia, the evening after her marriage. 
The next evening, the new, noble edifice, 
just dedicated to liberty, and costing forty 
thousand dollars was burned bya mob. The 
first tore up the seats and platform, chop 
into pieces its costly furniture, piled the 
whole upon the floor, and made a bonfire of 
it, while the flamiug hall rang with frantic 
yells of the mob, as they cursed the aboli- 
tionists. At the time, place, and scene when 


and where An mké made her last 
ublic anti-slavery utterance, among the 
| en of an infuriated rabble, Abby Kel- 


ly made her first. Who of the abolitionists, 
save their t leader and inspirer, has done, 
dared, and suffered more, and more nobly, 
than Abby Kelly Foster? Blessings on her 
and her heroic husband, those self-forget- 
ting lives, now broken down long before 
their time by wasting trials, struggles, hard- 
ships, and exposures! 

Mr, Wright spoke at the funeral of An- 

lina Grimké’s coming to the office of the 

merican Anti-slavery Society in 1835, and 
handing him, in manuscript, her ‘ ppeal 
to the Christian Women of the South.” As 
that appeal brought to the early abolition- 
ists most timely help in their utmost need, 
something of its history may well go with 
it. The first thought of it came to her thus. 
In the winter of 1834, she met, in Philadel. 
phia, a distinguished member of the Society 
of Friends, a lady of rare gifts and graces, 
named Parker. 

Nearly forty years ago, Friend Parker 
made to me the following statement. I give 
its substance, but cannot give her words, 
Their purport I distinctly recall, and some 
of her expressions verbatim. Shesaid: When 
I first met Angelina, I felt ‘‘so drawn to 
her” that I said, Do come and spend the 
summer with me at my homein Shrewsbury, 
N. J. In June shecame. Thenceforward 
we were constantly together. I soon saw 
that she was burdened. Though genial,cheer- 
ful, and sometimes playful, yet, through it 
all, I saw a sorrow sitting at her heart. Her 
whole air and aspect, though beautifully 
gentle and serene, revealed to me a travail 
of spirit, such as I have rarely seen. As we 
came together almost strangers, it took a 
little time to establish those mutual relations 
which make friends at home with each 
other. With such acongenial nature as hers, 
that interval was very brief. Almost at once 
we were as old friends. Then, as though 
casually, she spoke of slavery. Knowing 
that she had spent her life in the midst of it, 
I asked questions that broached the subject. 
The mystery was solved, and the burden re- 
vealed. After that, whether we sat or walked 
or rode, or were busied in house affairs, one 
thought absorbed her, and soon slavery be- 
came our permanent topic. The more we 
talked, the more to me its abolition seemed 
hopeless. Not soto her. She would say: 
‘Deliverance must come. How I know not; 
but come it must, and cancome only through 
the influence of the free States. And it must 
come soon, or all must go down in blood.” 
(The ‘‘Nat Turner” insurrection in Virginia 
had, not long before this, startled all the 
South.) She would often say: ‘‘Is there noth- 
ing that Icando? The churches all seem 
drugged to death,” etc. Thus, day after day, 
slavery was the topic between us, and with 
her the bitter anguish. 

At a, one evening, she seemed quite 
overwhelmed. Together we sat a long time 
in silence. Turning at last tokiss me good- 
night, she spoke no word, but her tears fell 
on my face. She went to her chamber, and 
Ito mine. Our rooms joined. I lay and lis- 
tened, could not sleep. For a long time no 
sound came. I knew she could not have 
gone to bed. At last I rose and listened, 
caught faint, smothered sounds. It was 
plain she was weeping- [ longed to go in 
and weep With her, but her emotion seemed 
too sacred for the presence of another. I lay 
down, waited long, suspense grew into pain, 
then rose and listened again, caught stifled 
sobs. I could wait no longer, and softly en- 
tered. There she lay on the carpet in the 
moonlight, her face buried in a pillow. As 
1 kneeled and spoke, she turned, saying, 
“‘Oh, dear, what have I done? I must have 
kept you awake. Pray go to bed and sleep. 
I will, go immediately.” She rose at once, 
and with tender words we parted. In the 
morning when she came down, her step and 
look told that the storm had passed. She 
said: ‘‘It has all come to me. [I see it now. 
I will write an ‘Appeal to the Christian 
Women of the South.’” The burden had 
rolled off. She seemed as light-hearted as a 
singing bird, and as soon as breakfast was 
over went to her chamber, and began to 
write her ‘‘Appeal,” continuing it from day 
to day till it was finished. I have thus given 
the substance of Friend Parker’s statement. 
Would that I could have given it all in her 
own beautiful words! 

Angelina’s sister, Mrs. Anna Rutledge 
Frost, the sole survivor of the fourteen 
children of their parents, is now residing in 
Charleston, at the age of eighty-four. Speak- 
ing in a late letter of the foregoing statement 
of Mrs. Parker, she says: ‘“The circumstances 
related by Friend Parker of Angelina’s men- 
tal suffering are to me er interesting. 
Dear creature! How little new of the 
dark, deep waters through which she was 

ing! Had I known the weight of that 
rden on her heart, mine surely must have 
gone out to her in er: but, unfortu- 
nately, we were looking through different 
glasses. I was already enlisted in the colo- 
nization cause, and manumitted my 
slaves, and taken them to Philadelphia.” 
In a letter dated Charleston, Nov. 17, 1879, 
Mrs. Frost says: ‘Many thanks for the pa- 
per” (Wendell Phillips's remarks at the fu- 
neral) ‘containing such a beautiful tribute 
to my precious sister. It is not only all true, 
but a vast deal more might have been said 
of her self-sacrificing spirit and of her labors 
of love for the down-troddep slaves. In her 
early career, we could not see eye to eye up- 
on this momentc us subject. The immediate 


emancipation of millions of slaves seemed to 
me to involve the destruction of multitudes 
of our own race. Facts have proved the 
contrary, and greatly do I rejoice that the 
oppressed have been set free. Our dearest 
Angy! How little I used to appreciate the 


vast sacrifices she was making, in relinquish- 
ing the approval, and incurring forever the 
displeasure of the friends and relatives she 
best loved, by devoting herself to the aboli- 
tion of slavery. I have, however, long seen 
the sublimity of her character, and been 
convinced that to her intensely sensitive 
soul it must have been absolute mental cru- 
cifixion.” 
in speaking of her devotion to duty Mrs. 
«Frost. says: ‘I_am sure. nothing, no one, 
could have made made her swerve in her fi- 
delity to any duty.” In illustrating her spirit 
of self-sacrifice, Mrs. Frost continues: 
**While she was residing at ——, she came 
one day and induced me to receive into my 
family a school-teacher of very slender 
means, and then far gone in consumption. 
saying that she wished to come and nurse 
and wait upon her as long as she lived. And 
most faithfully did she devote herself to the 
poor consumptive, even performing for her 
the most menial offices till her death at the 
end of three months.” 
Upon looking over what has been written, 
I perceive that an incident has been omitted 
which reveals, perhaps more impressively 
than any other, the intensity of her abhor- 
rence of slavery, and her heroic fidelity to 
conscience in acting it out, while yet in her 
early girlhood. I had supposed that her age 
at the time was eighteen years; but upon in- 
quiring of her sister, Mrs. Frost, she informs 
me that she was then but sixteen. The facts 
are these. Her mother gave her at that age 
a slave girl, to be her waiting-maid, saying: 
“Angelina, I am going to give youa new 
a ogy by making you the mistress 
of Kitty. She is to be your waiting-maid. 
You are to own her, have her as your prop- 
erty from this time. I give herto you. They 
talked over the matter in substance thus: 
‘Mother, I can’t have aslave. I have no 
right to Kitty. She belongs to herself, not to 
me. She is not ~~ property, and I can’t 
hold her as mine. esides, I don’t need to 
be waited on. I can wait on myself.” ‘Well. 
if you insist upon waiting on yourself,” said 
the mother, ‘‘you can do it, but remember 
that I have given Kitty to you. There is 
yeas cousin: he applied for her to wait on 
is wife. 1 told him { was going to give her 
toyou. He'll give pro so much a quarter 
for her.” Mother, I cannot take what she 
earns. I have no right toit.” The matter 
ended thus. The mother hired out the girl 
to the applicant, telling him to pay the quar- 
ter’s wages to Angelina. So, on pay day, he 
came, saying, ‘‘Here, Miss Angelina, is what 
I owe you for Kitty.” The reply was: *‘The 
money isn’t mine. 1 didn’t earnit, and I can’t 
take it. Kitty did, and hers it is. It belongs 
to her, and no one else hasa right to it.” 
He replied (he was a lawyer): ‘*You don’t 
understand :helaw. Your mother has given 
you Kitty. She is your legal property, you 
own her. Now, if the owner of slaves pays 
them wages, he forfeits his ownership. Then 
the State steps in and becomes the owner, 
and sells them; for, in law, every slave must 
have an owner, and the slave can’t 9wn what 
he earns. The law forbids emancipation. If 
you refuse to be her owner, it’s all the worse 
for Kitty. The State sells her at once, and 
where she’ll be taken tu there is no telling. 
So, if you wish to do Kitty the greatest 
favor you can, keep her as your property,” 
etc. Thus the bewildered child found her- 
self ina quandary. What should she do? 
She knew not what to do, but knew well 
what not to do. A slave-holder she would 
not be. Kitty’s earning she would not touch. 
In her dilemma, she resolved to cut the knot 
which she could not untie. So, going straight 
to her mother, she said: ‘‘Mother, if your 
giving of Kitty to me makes me her owner, 
then my giving her back to you makes you 
her owner again; and, dear mother, I do 
just that thing now. I give her back to 
you, for I cannot own a slave.” The moth- 
er, seeing the daughter’s deep emotion, and 
feeling that her sense of right, however mis- 
taken, was sacred, yielded at once, and 
never again alluded to the subject. 
[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THE FIVE EDUCATIONS. 





[By Ernest Legouvé of the French Academy. 
Translated for the Woman’s JOURNAL by G. 
Holiingsworth. | 

THE FOURTH EDUCATION. 
[CONCLUDED. ] 

A fourth excursion awaits you—where? 
To Rue de Vanquiaud, to the establishment 
of the Jesuit Fathers. What! do you lead 
us toa school of progress among the Jesuits? 
Undoubtedly. What kind of progress is in 
question now? A progress of which there 
is only a tradition preserved; the mainten- 
ance of a usage of former times, but to re- 
conquer whatever has good behind us is to 
make progress. Now the schools of the 
Jesuits are almost the only ores where the 
pupils play and run as formerly. They no 
longer know how to runin one school. The 
education I should like to borrow from the 
reverend Fathers is the education of the 
legs. It is true that their pupils have space, 
whilst ours have not; but space is not that 
which is most wanting; you have no longer 
the sacred fire. Scarcely arrived at adoles- 
cence you become grave and calm; you 
walk two by two; you talk two by two, un- 
der the surveillance of vigilant masters. 
With the Jesuits, the masters take off the 
cassock and run with their pupils! 

Do not speak to me of gymnastics as a 
compensation for this. I set great store up- 
on gymnastics, but it is an exercise, not a 
play. Play. This word should be inscrib- 
ed in golden letters on the decalogue of 
childhood. It is the synonym of health, of 
gaiety—of goodness even. I have known 
days like this; I have mounted on a plat- 
form like this, in order to be crowned and 
embraced by a manas old as this one. I have 
heard my name resound amidst general ac- 
clamationsin the great hall of the Sorbonne. 
Yet I would not swear that the most vivid 
remembrance preserved by me of my college 





years is not that of those eager games where 





we ran four and five hours in succession! 
How full of life we felt! How the blood 
precipitated itself in joyous waves in our 
veias! How free from all care were our 
heads! How we laughed! 

1 cannot understand why the ancients, 
who erected temples to Youth, to Beauty, 
even to Fear, should not have consecrated 
one altar to Gaiety, to Laughter. It is such 
a powerful cordial in life. I might cite to 
you certain illustrious historical personages, 
who would not have been, perhaps, as great 
men, if they had not been also great laugh- 
ers. Do you think Henry IV, could have 
done all he did, if he had not had his gayety 
foran auxiliary? When his doublet was 
pierced, when his enemies were tracking 
him, when his friends were betraying him, 
when his finances were at the lowest ebb, he 
often felt himself near to despair. But sud- 
denly a sally would burst forth from his 
lips which would chase care away in a peal 
of laughter. 

I asked M. de Lesseps, one day, what 
force had sustained him through so many 
trials, deceptions and hostilities. 

‘‘My gayety,” he answered, ‘‘I have con- 
quered men and things by always turning 
towards them a cheerful countenance.” 


Finally, the most illustrious of our living 


men, the one to whose glory nothing has 
been wunting, nut even calumny and ingrat- 
itude, do you think that he could have been 
able at seventy-five to accomplish the work 
of our safety; if, from time to time, in the 
midst of most terrible trials, his Southern 
gayety had not brought him a joyous burst 
of laughter? A burst of laughter is a ray 
of sunshine; it is a breath of pure air. 
Laugh, then, my friends; men, play whilst 
you are yet in these your twenty vears. 
There will remain to you, perhaps, some- 
thing of it when you have reached seventy 
years, and that will help you to carry them. 
Laughter resembles good wine; it is the 
milk of old men. 


THE FIFTH EDUCATION, 


One more step, and we are at the end of 
our road. Only afew paces off is found the 
last and crowning perfection which I would 
add to your school, it is at the College Chap- 
tal, The College Chuptal,as you know, is the 
cradle of professional instruction in France. 
It was first called the college of Francis I. 
But neither Francis I, nor Chaptal stand for 
anything in it. The sole founder was M. 
Gouban. Hardly was his work commenced 
than this good man conceived the idea, 
which may have been since adopted, of or- 
ganizing his pupils as visitors of the poor 
and unhappy of that quarter; he instituted 
in his college a purse for charity. This is 
the last education whichI would transplant 
among you, the education of the heart. 

_—— eo 
GIVE US TIME. 

It seems a little strange that a woman of 
as much apparent ability as Miss Hardaker 
should take so much pains to prove the in- 
feriority of her sex. She is evidently sin- 
cere in her desire to know and admit the 
truth at all hazards, and such candor must 
always command our respect. She herself 
evinces the spirit which she asserts is so 
“rarely found in women.” It is certainly 
‘a finer and more honorable thing to see 
and admit one’s true position in the great 
drama of human evolution, than to contend 
by defiant assertion that we possess some- 
thing which, in the nature of things, can 
never be ours.” But is she not mistaken in 
her conclusions? She admits that Woman 
‘thas ruled well in her small realm, and kas 
shown a fine ability in organizing and ap- 
plying her small forces,” but asserts that 
‘the inconspicuous position of Woman in 
the State has been due to a natural lack of 
power to deal with great questions.” She 
does not search for the cause of this natural 
deficiency, but, taking it as a settled fact, 
affirms that ‘‘nature has exacted the penalty 
for this constitutional narrowness by keep- 
ing their activity within narrow bounds.” 
This seems to be a reverse process of rea- 
soning; it is taking cause for effect, and ef- 
fect for cause. It seems plain enough that 
Woman’s constitutional narrowness is the 
result of her activities having been kept 
within narrow bounds. Confined within a 
prescibed circle, she is naturally powerless 
outside of that circle. 

It is a well-known fact that everything in 
nature adapts itself to its surroundings. 
Eyeless fish are found in Mammoth Cave. 
Every faculty is strengthened by exercise, 
and weakened by disuse. The child would 
never learn to walk if it did not make the 
effort with what little strength it has; and 
we should soon become bedridden if we did 
not use our limbs. The trained gymnast 
performs the most wonderful feats of 


strength and daring, yet he is not born with 


any greater powers than the most ordinary 
children possess. 

Miss Hardaker says: ‘‘The course of his- 
tory does not show any deliberate exclusion 
ef Woman from the affairs of government.” 
Now, the course of history does show most 
conclusively, that men, having the power, 
have taken the affairs of government into 
their own hands. In the earlier ages of the 
world, as now among barbarous and semi- 
civilized nations, women were mere slaves, 
subject to the will of their masters, and toa 
great extent kept inignorance. Even later, 





in civilized countries, it has not been 
thought worth while to educate girls be- 
yond the mere rudiments. A learned woman 
was regarded as a monstrosity. With great- 
er liberty has come more knowledge and 
ability. As nations have advanced in civili- 
zation, the position of women has advanced; 
and they have usually been found adequate 
to the fulfilment of whatever duties have 
thus come to them. Why should we sup- 
pose the limit of their power has been 
reached? To quote from Miss Hardaker: 
*‘Along the whole course of human devel- 
opment we can detect an increasing ten- 
dency to the subordination of sex to the 
multiplication of powers and activities com- 
mon to both sexes. The influence of sex is 
diminishing as a distant factor in human 
life. Work of all kinds is rated at its sim- 
ple value irrespective of the producer.” 
Does not this gradual widening of Woman’s 
sphere of activity show an increasing capac- 
ity? Yet Miss Hardaker fails to read the 
lesson. Although claiming the right to 
“the most favorable conditions for intellect- 
ual development,” she puts a damper on the 
hopes and aspirations of womanhood by as- 
serting that ‘‘under the most favorable con- 
ditions, women cannot hope to overtake men 
in intellectual pursuits.” ‘‘Yet he might 
sleep for a thousand years, and wake to find 
that he had not lost his pretminence in in- 
tellectual power.” That is rating the mas- 
culine intellect very high. Taking ordi- 
nary men, as we see them every day, and 
ordinary women, in the ‘‘same social and 
educational rank in society,” I cannot see 
such a wide difference. If the theory were 
correct that, ‘‘as there are only so many 
heart throbs per minute,only so much blood 
sent to the brain per diem, therefore only so 
much thinking is possible,” progress would 
be impossible. True, we cannot think on 
more than one subject at the same time, but 
all brain activity is not thought. The mere 
emotional may, however, be converted into 
thought, by proper direction. Else, why 
do we speak of training a pupil to think, 
and say that such a person thinks much? 
The functiong of the brain are subject to 
the same universal law as other functions. 
Proper exercise brings power. It is said: 
‘‘All the thought expended by women upon 
political matters must be so much subtract- 
ed from the sum of other possible experi- 
ence.” This reminds me of the school-boy 
who complained that, ‘‘if he had to learn a 
certain lesson, his head would be so full 
that everything else would be crowded out; 
he wouldn’t have room to think about his- 
play, and he didn’t know but his head might 
burst.” Men have had the care of the State 
and yet are accorded the pretminence in lit- 
erature, and all industries. 

But ‘‘small brains cannot produce great 
thoughts.” That settles the question in Miss 
Hardaker's mind. I have seen, however, 
men with heads that might rival Daniel 
Webster’s who were decidedly stupid, while 
others of small stature and small brain were 
accounted superior in capacity. 

So bent on proving Woman’s inferiority 
is Miss Hardaker, that she does not accord 
to Woman’s work its right‘ul place. Al- 
though admitting that she has made ‘‘four 
important contributions to modern civiliza- 
tion,” and that ‘‘her activity in her narrow 
fie!d has been so intense as to give great per- 
fection to those departments of life which 
have fallen under her care,” she says: ‘‘Put- 
ting the man’s share in creating civilization 
beside Woman’s, the latter shrinks to a mere 
speck in contrast with the mighty achieve- 
ments of men.” She ignores the fact that, 
without these four contributions, our present 
civilization would have been impossible. As 
individuals make up the community, is not 
the care of the individual of the first import- 
ance? 

Allowing that women have been ‘‘far be 
hind in thinking upon philanthropies and 
reforms,” an assertion which, to my mind, 
history fails to prove, if she has been 
“prompt to feel and to act,” has not her 
part been just as important and necessary? 
Though ‘the one who conceives a great 
plan is greater than they who execute it,” 
we must not forget that plans without exe- 
cution amount to nothing, thought without 
action is powerless, words without deeds 
are idle. 

Because Woman’s work is not identical 
with man’s, is the very reason why her in- 
fluence is needed in the State as well as in 
society. Are we sure that ‘‘the participation 
of women in politics would be of no benefit 
to the State,” that ‘‘it lacks no element 
which they could contribute”? It is a strong 
point with Suffragists that the feminine ele- 
ment is just what the State does lack, and 
most needs. I hold that if Woman ‘“‘has 
ruled well in her small realm, and has 
shown a fine ability in organizing and ap- 
plying her small forces,” she possesses inher- 
ent qualities that, if given a wider field of 
action, would develop into statesmanship. 
It is not necessary to question whether wo- 
men could have constructed a nation out of 
chaos, since men are not required to perform 
such a Herculean task. We have only to 
start where our predecessors left off, and 
build upon the foundations they have 
reared, strengthening and improving, 4s best 
we may. Nations are not built in a day or 
in a generation. 8. JENNIE GRIFFIN. 

Freeport, Me. 
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EXPERIENCE OF a LADY EN UMERATOR. 
The first week, in which I began m work 
as an enumerator, was much harder than the 
following, because, in numerous instances 
I was obliged to explain the whole plan of 
the census; why women were employed. 
that the assessors had not done it; could not 
do it, and were not going to do it, ete., ete 
But, after the article in the Sunday Heralg 
of June 6, there was a marked change in my 
reception, particularly when I was so forty. 
nate as to come to a family who had read 
the article mentioned. ndeed, the way 
seemed paved with roses, and nothing was 
too good for me, Instead of ‘‘What is it 
that you want?” cr, ‘‘The assessor has been 
round: I answered all these questions 
month ago,” it was, “Won't you come in?” 
“Have a chair in that cool room;” ‘‘Don’t 
you feel tired (have a fan) asking all these 
questions?” One lady actually gave me q 
cup of tea, and another a glass of home. 
brewed mead. This was all the Sunday 
Herald's doings, and you would not have 
had this incident in my experience, proba. 
bly, if you had published your article g 
week earlier. Here it is: 
One day I rang the door-bell of a very 
stylish house in my district, and when the 
servant appeared the following scene occur. 


red: 

‘*Will you ask the lady of the house if she 
will please see the census-taker?” 

Voice up stairs over the banisters: ‘‘No, I 
can’t see him now; I ain’t dressed.” 

Servant: ‘But it’s a lady, mum,” 

Myself (entering the hall): ‘‘You need not 
come down, madam,I can ask you the ques- 
tions right here, without seeing whether you 
are dressed or not. I will sit on the stairs, 
Whatis the name of the head of the family?” 

“James W. Jenkins.” 

“And yours?” 

‘Mrs. James.” 

“Your first name, please?” 

‘‘Mary Jane. What do you want to know 
that for? I am never called that.” 

“Have you children?” 

“Two; agirlandaboy. One is—~—” 

‘Their names, please, in order.”’ 

‘‘James Arthur, and Grace Lilla. What 
do you want to know all that for? There 
was a man along last month asking these 
questions.” 

‘‘Madam, this is the United States census; 
the enumerator began only this week; it 
was the town assessor, probably, who called, 
Are there any other members of the family 
of the same name?” 

**Yes, my _husband’s brother, George 
Washington Jenkins.” 

*‘Whatis your husband's age?” 

‘Forty seven.” 

“Yours?” 

‘‘What do you want to know my age for? 
No one has ever asked me that question.” 

‘*Madam, that is one of the, questions I 
am obliged to ask. Your children’s ages? 
Mr. George W. Jenkins, what is his age?” 
(Here a male voice, unsuspected before, 
breaks out over the banisters. ) 

**No matter how old Iam. What are you 
here asking these questions for?” 

“I will expiain again.” 

‘‘Well, no matter! I’m seventy.” (Female 
voice) No, you ain’t either—she’s putting 
it down.” (Male voice)— Well, thirty-two, 
then.” 

I go on with my next question, which is 
to give the relationship of every member to 
the head of the family, and say casually: 

“You are Mr. Jenkins’s wife, of course, 
and these are his children.” 

Female voice (in high soprano): ‘His 
children! Whose children do you suppose 
they are, if they are not his children? What 
kind of a house do you suppose you have 
come to? What kind of a woman do you 
suppose lam? Do you suppose I am a—” 

‘*Madame, I am not here to suppose any- 
thing, but to ask the questions required by 
the census.”” (Here the unseen male throws 
sis voice over the banisters again.) 

‘Who is she? Who are you? Where do 
you live?” 

I give my name and place of residence, 
and say apologetically: 

“I am the enumerator for your district, 
and this is one of the questions I am obliged 
to ask,” 

Male voice: ‘‘Well, you needn’t come 
here asking such insulting questions.” 

Female voice: “I should think you 
thought this house wasa house of ——” 

‘‘Madam, I don’t think anything.” 

Female voice: ‘‘I know better; you have 
no business coming here to insult me.” 

Here I tremblingly answer: ‘‘Madam, I 
am obliged to find the es of every 
member to the head of the family. How 
could I know that you were not a second 
wife, or that Mr. Jenkins was not your first 
husband and the children were yours?” 

Female voice: ‘‘The idea of my being 4 
second wife!” 

I proceed: 

‘*Will you please tell me your husband’s 
occupation?” 

Male voice: ‘‘I wouldn’t tell her.” 

Female voice: ‘“‘Clothing!” 

“And you keep, house, of course?” 

“TI try to.” 

“And what is Mr. George Washington 
Jenkins’s business?” 

Male voice again: ‘‘No matter! I won't 
answer you, aod I won’t have you coming 
here prying into my affairs.” ‘To his com- 
panion: ‘‘I’ll turn her out of doors.” 

‘Sir, I have asked no questions but what 
the United States——” 

“I don’t care a d— for the United 
States.” 

“Census requires. I will read you the 
law which relates to the matter.” Here I 
read'that portion of the census act which 
justified my proceeding, when the female 
voice, in an aggrieved tone, says: 

“Well, you needn’t have come here ask- 
ing me if these children were my husband's! 

“IT am sorry if Lhave hurt your feelings; 
I assure you no offence was intended, as 
have tried to explain.” 

Male voice: ‘‘As long as you apologize for 
what you’ve said, l’ll answer you, wholesale 
clothing—ladies.” 

I go on with the rest of the questions— 
where all the family were born, their fath- 
ers and mothers, and so on—and finally suc- 
ceed in getting the answers, interspe 
with ao remarks as, ‘‘I won't answer 40- 
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other question,” ‘‘I’'ll find out what right 
ou have to come here, and, if you ain’t all 
right, I'll make you suffer for it.” 

‘Perhaps she has a right, we'll find out,”’ 
and then, tartly: 

“The idca of asking me if these children 
are my husband’s!” 

During this little “conversation” I had 
hard work to remember the instructions 
sent to the enumerators from the Boston 
office by Mr. Carroll D. Wright: ‘‘Keep 

ood-natured. Do not allow yourself to get 
out of temper by any remarks of people 
you visit.” But 1 did a good-natured,” 
though I shook a little with something that 
was not fear, and finally left behind me the 
duet of voices, speculating as to what would 
be done with me if it proved that I had no 
right to ask ‘‘such questions.” I afterward 
found, from information obtained, that the 
“male voice” was not quite correct in stat- 
ing his occupation. Instead of being in 
“wholesale clothing—women’s”’—he was 
really a salesman in a ladies’ underclothing 
department (retail) of one of our city houses. 
Since accuracy is a requisite in census re- 
turns, I have taken care that this item is en- 
tered correctly upon my district schedule. 

With the exception of this spicy inter- 
view, my experience bas been unexception- 
ally pleasant. I have been treated with uni- 
form kindness and good-humor, even where 
my business was not at once understood. I 
might say here, as an offset to the experi- 
ence of mule enumerators, that I have found 
the women quite as willing to answer ques- 
tions as the men, and feel as ready to own 
up to the delicate one concerning their ages. 
The desire to hide the real age of an indi- 
vidual from the census-taker is not, like the 
right to vote, confined to one sex. It seems 
to be “inalienable” and ‘‘inherent” in both 
sexes alike. I think, on the whole, the 
men, rather than the women, have asked 
me the most foolish questions. One gentle- 
man asked me if it was taking subscribers 
for the census book, and inquired where it 
would de for sale. 

But on the whole, ignorance 1s not con- 
fined to sex, in census matters at least, since 
both men and women refused to be enumer 
ated, on the plea that they were going to 
move, though their ‘‘usual place of abode” 
was in my district, and had been for the last 
six months ora year. Such peopie, wheth- 
er men or women, assumed toward me an 
air, as if they thought that, of my own ac- 
cord, and with malice aforethought, I had 
made a pleasure excursion to their premises, 
and forced myself into their society for the 
express purpose of prying into their private 
affairs. But, as I have said, on the whole, 
I was treated fairly and kindly, and the wo- 
men, especially, with one exception, ex- 
pressed themselves pleased that the census 
taker was a woman. One woman said: ‘‘I 
am glad that it isa woman, at last, and now 
I can sit down and rest while we are talking, 
and put my feet up ona chair if I want to.” 
In several cases 1 did not see the ladies at 
all who answered me, They were up stairs, 
and | sat in the entry and asked the ques- 
tions. One lady was getting her baby to 
sleen in her chamber, while I sat on the 
stairs ‘‘enumerating.” I do not know to 
this day how she looks (for I believe I did 
not ask her ‘‘color”), but to judge by her 
voice she must have been a kindly and good 
nature person, in that she did not keep me 
waiting until after the baby was asleep or 
she was dressed for theafternoon. One per 
son in twenty, on an average, asked me if it 
was not anew thing for women to go round 
taking the census, and how it happened? 
When I explained that it was the first time, 
and that it had been brought about through 
the influence of Mr. Walker, at Washing- 
ton, and Mr. Wright, of Massachusetts, the 
answer invariably was, ‘‘I don’t see why 
they shouldn’t. Iam sure I had a great 
deal rather see a woman come to the house 
for this purpose than a man.” One woman, 
however, told me when I entered her house 
and made known my business, that she 
should think a man had better be doing it. 
After I had asked all the questions (I did not 
omit one, and she had many children) and 
was leaving, she said: ‘‘I think you can do 
itas well as the men, and a great deal bet- 
ter.” There is an item of information re- 
quired in the census returns that it seems to 
me to be impossible for the male enumera- 
tors to get at. ‘‘Still births” are considered 
the same as deaths, and are enumerated as 
such. The place of birth, decease, birth- 
place of father and mother, etc , must all 
be given. Since the lady of the house is the 
one who must usually be scen, it is certain- 
ly proper that a woman should ask this 
question. Enumerators are particularly re- 
quested to make ‘‘special inquiry” for such 
information. Yet how few male enumera- 
tors would care to ask this question, and it 
is needless to say how few women would 
care to answer it to a strange man coming 
to her door, But ‘‘woman’s talk’’ can easi- 
ly reach all subjects which concern women. 
It was touching to me to see the pleasure 
expressed by more than one mother bereav- 
ed in this way, when I told her that the lit- 
tle nameless child could have a name, and 
that the right to take its place in the family 
circle, in the United States census was rec- 
ognized. 

Every living child born between June 1, 
1879, and June 1, 1880, has a space to itself 
in the column of the census schedule de- 
voted to this purpose, and the month of its 
birth is given. These little ‘‘census babies” 
will have a good landmark to keep their 
ages by. If any one of them lives to be one 
hundred years, he or she will be a census 
centenarian. The newspapers have not 
been the only source of information to the 
people concerning census enumeration The 
school teachers in some instances have taken 
pains to inform the children, and through 
them their parents. A teacher in my dis 
trict spent many hours in explaining the 
difference between ‘‘census” and ‘‘senses,” 
and so prevented the younger members of 
fam:lies from repeating the thread-bare joke 
of their elders; and what I was really doing 
when I went from home with my book under 
my arm. It was very pleasant to be spoken 
to by a little chubby-cheeked fellow with, 
“Are you coming to my house to-day?” I 
Was struck by the invariable politeness of 
the Irish, or Catholic servant gtrls. ‘The 
“not at home” or ‘‘she’s very busy, mum” 
€xpression changed on their faces instantly 





when I got to the word census, and Bridget 
or Kate, whoever it was, stepped back at 
vnce, opened the door with ‘‘Oh! yes, mum, 
I'll speak to her,” and, when their turn to 
be questioned came, their answer was al- 
ways clear and respectful. Not one of 
them showed that they felt insulted even 
when I came to the one question which I 
had not dared to ask in many instances, but 
which must not be omitted with them: ‘‘Can 
you read and write?” 

1 could not account for their being so well 
informed in the matter, until I bethought 
me that perhaps the good father who takes 
care of the spirituai needs of this portion 
of the population in my district has given 
his people, the younger portion of them, at 
least, some instruction as to their duty tow- 
ard their government in this particular. If 
this surmise is correct, I have only to say 
that I thank him heartily, and only wish 
that the pasturs of other churches in my dis- 
trict had followed his good example.—Mrs. 
H. H. Robinson in the Bostun Herald. 


>o__—_- 
BOTH SEXES VOTING. 

The first meeting in New York State un- 
der the law giving women the ballot in 
school affairs is thus reported in the New 
York Herald:— 


In the little red schoolhouse on the road- 
side at Gifford’s Station, Staten Island, on 
Saturday evening last, women as well as 
men assembled to transact school district 
business. The women were brought out 
through the cfforts of the New York Wo- 
man Suffrage State Committee, who had 
taken pains to make it known in Richmond 
County that under the act of the late Legis- 
lature the gentler sex may vote for school 
officers and be made officers of school dis- 
tricts throughout New York State. The 
schoolhouse at Gifford’s Station—a wooden 
structure of no architectural pretensions— 
was long ago said by School Commissioner 
Henry King to be unsafe, and the meeting 
on Saturday evening was to vote on the 
question of reconstructing it and moving it 
to a better site. 

Aged, middle-aged and young women, 
maidens and spinsters of uncertain age en- 
tered the little schoolhouse by twos and 
threes, some with their husbands or broth- 
ers, and others unattended by male escort, 
until all the seats were filled. All were de- 
lighted with the novelty of a school district 
meeting in which women might vote. Pre- 
vious to organizing there was desultory con- 
versation, in which Mr. G. W. Cole, one of 
the school trustees, exhumed an obsolete 
property qualification statute that was en- 
forced in the times of the Livingstons and 
the Van Rensselaers. He said that it was 
important to know what women were enti- 
tled to vote. Mr. H. B. Metcalfe, who was 
for thirty years County Judge and Surrogate 
of Richmond County and a Representative in 
the Forty-fourth Congress, said that to bea 
voter a woman who did not own real estate 
must have taxable property of the value of 
at least $300, ard Mr. Coyne, the clerk of 
the district, said that he had given notice of 
the meeting to all women in the district 
whose pames are on the tax list. He pro- 
posed that Mr. J. K. H. Willcox ascertain 
from the women in the meeting who owned 
property liable to taxation, and this having 
been done, several names were added to the 
roll. The meeting was now organized, and 
Mr. Billop Seaman, formerly cashier of the 
Fourth National Bank, moved that a com 
mittee be appointed to look about for a new 
site for the schoolhouse, and to take such 
other action as might be necessary; and the 
gentler sex voted on the motion with no 
more fuss than their brothers and husbands 
had ever made at aschool meeting. Chair- 
nian Boylan appointed as the committee J. 
Monroe, W. 8. Hornfager, 8. Farrow, Mrs. 
Sarah A. Colon and Mrs, 8. A. Brown. The 
meeting adjourned to Saturday evening, the 
31st inst, 

The State Woman Suffrage Committee are 
taking measures to call the gentler sex out 
to the school meetings in all the 11,000 
school districts in New York,on the 12th of 
October next, and will range women to 
exercise their influence to elect to the next 
Assembly men who will vote to give women 
the ballot on all questions, as was contem- 
plated by the Andrews Dill, prohibiting 
disfranchisement, which was very Lear 
passing last spring. The Property Qual- 
ification law is likely to be revived in some 
school districts where women may de- 
sire to vote. This law excludes every man 
from the ballot box in an election of school 
officers and for levying taxes,if he does not 
either own or hire real estate of the taxable 
value of $250 in the district, or has not at 
least $300 of personal property in addition 
to his necessary clothing, tools, household 
furniture, and other things that are exempt 
from tax&tion. 

If the property qualification is enforced 
in school meetings in October next,the wo- 
men who may vote will be:— 

1. Mothers whose sons and daughters have 
attended the district school for at least eight 
weeks within the year. 

2. Grandmothers,aunts, widows,stepmoth- 
ers and their other feminine guardians who 
have sent children to the school for eight 
weeks within the year. 

3. Women, either married or single, who 
either own or hire real estate and dwell in 
the district. 

4. Women who work land on shares. 

5. Women who own eons, perely, 
etc., beyond what is necessary for daily use 
of the value of more than $50. 

Every woman who offers to vote must be 
either a native of the United States, twenty- 
one years of age, or if of foreign birth she 
must have declared her intention to become 
a citizen; but if she immigrated with her 
parents before she was eighteen and they 
are naturalized, naturalization is not neces- 
sary in her case. 


HUMOROUS. 
It will be a tight squeeze for lemons this 
season. 


This is the beginning of a new novel, ‘‘He 
was at one time a son so prodigal that all 
the calves fled at his approach.” 














The Syracuse Herald faintly complains be- 
cause there is no clause in the game laws to 
prevent house-hunting. 


An uncertain looking man went into a 
Milwaukee drug store, the other day, and 
asked for a bottle of ‘‘anarchy.” 

‘‘What,” says an inquisitive young ‘ady, 
‘is the most pepnise color for a bride?” 
We should prefer a white one. 


Lord Hartington was once reproached for 
yawning visibly in the middle of one of his 
own speeches as under secretary of war, and 
a he could not help it, because it was 
so dull. 


Little Johnny went fishing last Sunday 
without consulting his parents. Next 
morning a neighbor’s boy met him and 
asked, ‘‘Did you catch anything yesterday?” 
*‘Not till I got home,” was the rather sad 
response. 


A doctor returned a coat toa tailor be- 
cause it did not fit him. The tailor, seeing 
the doctor at the funeral of one of his pa- 
tients, said: ‘‘Ah, doctor, you are a happy 
man.” ‘Why so?” asked the doctor. ‘“Be- 
cause,” replied the tailor, ‘‘you never had 
any of your bad work returned on your 
hands?” 


“Good at half price,” said the sign. ‘‘How 
much is that teapot?” asked the old lady 
who had been attracted by the announce- 
ment. ‘Fifty cents, mum.” “I guess I'll 
take it, then,” she said, throwing down a 
quarter. The dealer let her have the teapot, 
but took in his sign before another customer 
could come in.—Boston Transcript. 


A small boy was sent to the country to 
board a short time ago. He promised his 
mother he would write a good long letter, 
describing his trip, boarding-place, etc. 
week went by, and his poor mother was 
nearly distracted, when she got the follow- 
ing interesting letter from him: ‘I am here 
and I swapped my watch for a pup, and he 
is the boss pup; andl wentin swimming 
fourteen times yesterday, and’a feller stole 
my pocket book, and I want some money; 
and I'll bring the pup home.” 


Miss H. L. LANG, 
ORIGINAL 


DAcoo REFORM 


COMMITTEE SALESROOM. 


4 PARK ST., BOSTON 


Formerly Hamilton Place 
Founded by the 


DRESS REFORM 


COMMITTEE 


OF THE 


NEW ENGLAND 
WOMAN'S CLUB 


For the Manufacture and 
Sale of 


Ladies’ & Children’s 
UNDERWEAR 


UPON 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPALS 























UNION UNDER FLANNEL 


PATTERNS A SPECIALTY. 








Some years since, the New 
Engiand Woman's Cluba 
pointed a special commit- 
tee to investigate the sub- 
ject and devise methods of 
improvement in under-clo- 
thing for women. Upon 
which will be found,among 
others, the names of 
Mrs. DR. DIO LEWIS, 
Mrs. C, M. SEVERANCE, 
Mrs, Dr. 8. E. BROWN, 
DR. MARY J. SAFFORD, 
Miss LuciA M. PEABODY 
Mrs. PHEBE N.KENDALL 
Mrs. H. L. T. WOLCOTT, 
Miss H,. L. BROWN, 

All then of Boston, 


These ladies gave great at- 
tention to the work. and 
the result of two years of 








EMANCIPATION SUIT. 


SEND 2 ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


labor may be seen'at my 
rooms, They confidently 
recommend these gar- 
ments to the public as 
THE BEST THAT CAN BE 
MADE PRACTICABLE FOR 
WOMEN’S UNDER-WEAR, 
UPON HYGIENIC PRIN- 
|CIPLES. While it is 
my endeavor to make 
\my work ofthat superior 
character which cannot 
fail to meet the tasteand 
|demand of the best class 
of customers, I AM THEIR 
ONLY AUTHORIZED AG- 
ENT, THEIR ONLY MEDI- 
UM OF BUSINESS COMMU- 
NICATION WITH THE 
PUBLIC, and I sell noth- 
ing which has not their 
entire approval. 


Miss H. L, LANG 














CHBMELETTE, 





THE ALPHA. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE MORAL EDUCATION SOCIETY OF 
WASHINGTON, 
is devoted to the principle underlying the best inter- 
ests of the human race, that children may be born 
under better conditions and educated to understand 
their physical natures and how to control them, and 
discover wherein lies the secret of health and happi- 
ness. We shall endeavor to seek the means whereby 
future generations shall be blessed with a better 
knowledge of the laws of life, wiser and stronger 
parents, and a purer social state. 
TERMS. 
$1, per year. 50 cts. six mos. 25 cts. three mos, 
Send P. C. for specimen copies to the editor. 
CAROLINE B. WINSLOW. M. D., 
No. 1 Grant Place, Washington, D. C 
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THE ONLY MEDICINE 


That Acts at the Same Time on |W 
THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS 
and the KIDNEYS. 


These great bo ag | are the natural cleans- 
ers of the system. they work well, health 
will be perfect: if they become clogged, 

diseases are-eure to follow 


TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 
Bfliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Sediment in the Urine, Milky 
or Ropy Urine; or Rheu- 
matic Pains and Aches, 


are develo because the blood is poisoned 
ne the abe that should beve been 
expelled naturally. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


will restore the healthy action and all these 
destroying evils will banished ; neglect 
them and you will live but to suffer, 
Thousands have been cured. Try itand you 

will add one more to the number. Take 1 
and health willonce more gladden your heart. 
torment 
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ae are re oir Kl SO 


urine 
Krpney-Wort will cure you. Try a pack- 
age at once and be satisfied. 
Itis a dry vegetable compound and 

One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 

Your Druggist has tt, or will get i for 
you. Insist upon having tt. Price, $1.00, 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 

{  CWitl send post paid.) Burlington, Vt. 












MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


OF LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery ! 


Her Vegetable Compound the 
Savior of her Sex. 


HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS 
RESTORED BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
For all Female Complaints. 

TrIs PREPARATION RESTORES THE BLOOD TO ITS 
NATURAL CONDITION, DIRECTS THE VITAL POWER 
ARIGHT, STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES OF THE UTERUS 
AND LIFTS ITINTO PLACE, AND GIVES IT TONE AND 
ETRENGTH, 80 THAT THE CURE 18 radical and ene 
tire. Itstrengthens THE BACK AND PELVIC RE 
GION} IT GIVES TONE TO THE WHOLE NERVCUS SYS 
TEM; IT RESTORES DISPLACED ORGANS TO THEIR 
NATURAL POSITION. THAT FEELING OF BEARING 
DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT AND BACKACHE, I3 
ALWAYS PERMANENTLY CURED BY ITS USE. 

It will, at all times and under all circum< 
stances, actin harmony with the laws that 
govern the female system. 

For thecure of Kidney Complaints of either 
sex, this Compound is unsurpassed. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
is prepared at the proprietors laboratory. 

No, 283 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass. 
Price, $1. Six Bottles to cne address, $5. 

Mrs. Pinkham freely answers allletters of inquiry. 
Send for pamphicts. Address as above. 

No family should be without Lydia E, Pinkham’s 
LIVER PILLS. They cure Constipation, Bilious 
ness, and Torpidity*of the Liver. 25 cts. per box 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, General Agents 

Sold by Druggists. 


DISEASES CURED 


WITHOUT THE USE OF 


POISONOUS DRUGS. 


Why so many Invalids? 
Why so much Sickness and Suffering 


among the Ladies of our Land? 


Because they take POISUNOUS DRUGS, which 
injure the system and FAIL to cure, instead 
of being CURED by DR, GREENE’S 


HARMLESS VEGETABLE REMEDIES. 


The secret of Dr, Greene’s great success in curing 
that class of diseases peculiar to females lies in the 
fact that he discards poisonous drugs, and uses 
NATURE'S VEGETABLE REMEDIES, which erad- 
icate disease without injury to the system. 


Important Information Sent Free. 


Coneu.tation free, personally or by letter. Office 
hours 9 to 4 daily; Sundays 9to12, Address 


F, E. GREENE, M. D. 


34 Temple Place, 





Boston, Mass, 
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BLAKE'S 
GREAT 
PIANO 
PALAGE 


DECKER BROTHERS PIANOS. 


Without doubt the finest Pianos in the world. En- 
Sls, Pees acrobn Kive King, Totsosy, Abbot 

A . no, Rive-Kin urs tt, 
Thomas, and the whole united press, - 4 


THE CHAS. D, BLAKE & CO. PIANOS. 


The best medium-priced Piano before the public. 
Gives good satisfaction and is fully wersanted, 


BRIDGEPORT ORGANS. 


A full and complete assortment of these elegant Or- 
gans . Gat for style, tone and finish, cannot be 


VIOLINS, BANJOS GUITARS. 


Accordeons, Concertinas,Baud Instruments, Strin 

logues:’ CHAS. De BLAKE Gon trecrice 
\e \e > . roprietors 
(Hetablished 1869] No. 612 Washington street Boston 
ll ly 


ELLEN A. PIERSON. 
Teacher of Short-Hand Writing. 


HOTEL KRAMER 
84 Warrenton St.,Boston Mass. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 


Homeeopathist. 


781 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Office hours from 2 to 4 Pp. m. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. m. to 4 P. m., daily, 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. ° 


Dr. Mary J. Safford, 


Residence and office, 
308 Columbus Avenue. 


Office hours from 11 to 2 4. m., 5 to6P. m. 


ELECTRICITY 
The best Spring Tonic. 
Mrs. Dr. Tuck. 


ELECTRIC AND A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 
Chronic Diseases a Specialty. 


Having made Electricity a remedial agent, and a 
special study, and having used it daily in her office 
poactice for twelve years, is competent to administer 
t safely and effectually. Its use is very beneficial in 
debility, nervous prostration, rheamatism, neural a, 
ecrofula, mengementa, etc., etc. Her Hygienic Kid- 
ney Compound, has never failed to remove inflamma- 
tion from the Kidneys and Bladder, Gravel, Calculi 
as foundin the gall ducts, painful micturicions, in- 
continence etc,, etc. Her Improved Hygienic Plast- 
ers for rheumatism, sciatica, pains in the back, 
shoulders, and joints, worn on the neck to relieve 
headache, over the liver to create action, etc., etc. A 
sure cure for Bunions. Her Hygienic Hair Pomade 
preventing grey hair; her Solution for the scalp, to 
prevent baldness, and to allay irritation, her “‘Abdoms- 
nal and Umbilical Supporters, Trusses and Elastic 
Bands are well known to the public. Also Urinals 
and Syringes. Office, 


28 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
Wyzienic Retreat South Weymouth. 
Send stamp for circulars. 


JAMES NOTMAN, 
PHOTOGRAPHER TO CLASS ’80, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


























BOSTON STUDIO, 
99 Boylston Street, Opp. Public Garden. 


HARVARD &TUDIO, 


Moore’s Block, 7 Brattle St., Cambridge 
BRANCHES_IN CANADA, 





Having opened a Studio in Cambridge at above ad- 
dress, would be pleased to give residents of Cam- 
bridge the opportunity of being Photographed at re- 
duced rates. 


SCALE OF PRICES. 


CABINETS, full length or three-fourths length, 
$6.00 per dozen. 
se Cameo Vignette Head, $8.00 per dozen 
CARTES DE VISITES, full length or three-fourths 
length, $3.00 per dozen, 
. es Cameo Vignette Head, $4.00 per 


dozen. 

The finish of these will be the same as my regular 
work in Boston, where my prices areas follows; 
CABINETS, full length or three-fourths length, 

10.00 per dozen, 
Me Cameo Mg = Head, $12.00 per dozen. 
CARTES DE VISITES, full length or three-fourths 
length, $5.00 per dozen. 
«Cameo Vignette Head, $6.00 per 

Ss tal cooation oh to Copyi d Enlarging 

pecial attention given to Copying an nar; 
Oldpictures of every description. Somsntsstons 80- 
licited for Portraits in Oil or Water Colors, Crayons 
or India Ink, 22—ly 


XXCOT (not painted, Whit e Duck) $2 





Makes a perfect bed, No mattress or pillows re 
quired. Better than a hammock, as it fits the b 
as pleasaatly, and lies straight. Folded or open 
7% : t is just the thing for 
ces, cottages, camp-meetings, spo: en, 
for the lawn, pias or “coolest place in 
Splendid for invalids or children. Sent 


instantly. Self-fastening. 
hotel: 
etc. 
yn ri c.0.D. For 60 cts. 
on receipt o orC.0.D. For 

with order, I win pr pa’ 


For 75 cents, in 
MEERMON W. LADD, 108 Fulto Bos- 
. nm s 
poy ha at oP OAL Pky 
fs elp: > arke reet, cago. 
for Circulars. 3m 
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AN OPEN SEWER. 

¥Eprror JouRNAL: —As a specimen of the 
literature of vice, which the press daily 
places before the youth of our land, I en- 
close to you two articles, cut from the Chi- 
cago Times of the 28th ult., and the Inter 
Ocean of the 31st. 

The article from the Inter Ocean, fitly 
headed ‘‘Disgusting,” is a disgrace to the 
columns of any paper, professing even a 
modicum of decency and respectability. 
That it should have found a place, in a sheet 
regarded as of a higher style than many 
others, is another illustration of the want of 
daily feminine supervision in our press 
rooms. What Woman would have permit- 
ted so foul a “confession” to blacken the 
pages of a daily paper which finds entrance 
into the sacred household, and carries an 
influence either for good or evil upon the 
tender young minds therein? 

Not a day passes but that the press in its 
rehearsals of foul outrages against Woman, 
brings the blush of indignation to my cheek, 
but this particular article surpassed aay in- 
decency of public record that I have seen 
rehearsed. 

The article from the Zimes, entitled ‘‘Fe- 
male Foot-pads,” ‘ought to be noted by ev- 
ery woman who has any interest in the wel- 
fare and purity of her children and house- 
hold; for, however much it may cause her 
to blush for the low standard wherein her 
sex is regarded, it serves as a portentous 
warning as to the direction in which mascn- 
line legislation is pointing. for the ‘‘regula- 
tion” of vice. But its coarseness of thought 
and expression makes it unfit for republica- 
tion. 

Mayor Harrison’s tardy recognition of a 
disgraceful neglect of the morals of his city, 
has called forth numerous editorials from 
the press of Chicago, all advocating a li- 
cense system, and this article is the last con- 
tribution, thus far, from the masculine side. 

In none of them dol find an urgent ap- 
peal to men, to so live soberly, honestly, 
virtuously, as that low desires and propen- 
sities may be held in subjection to their 
higher natures; but almost all teach the in- 
famous doctrine that God has so constituted 
their sex, that it becomes necessary to offer 
a holocaust of women, year by year, upon 
the altar of man’s baser passions, and reit- 
erates the same idea, herein openly stated, 
‘that the reports of appalling outrages com- 
mitted on helpless and virtuous women only 
points the danger to which respectable wo- 
men in Chicago and elsewhere would be lia- 
ble if the public courtesans did not exist.” 

Think of it! Anarmy of women, vica- 
riously suffering for us, that we may be 
free to walk the streets of cities filled with 
Christian spires, pointing heavenward! A 
legion of our sisters dying yearly miserable 
leprous deaths, with none to smoothe their 
dying pillows, nor shed the tear of pity, 
that we may be safe from our legal cuar- 
digns, and the constituted governors of our 
land! 

“Outcasts,” these women are called, but 
we should call them our “‘saviours,” if this 
were indeed their appointed mission in this 
masculine oligarchy of theology and gov- 
ernment satirically adorned with feminine 
titles, and styled ‘‘the land of the free and 
the home of the brave.” 

What a standard of marriage our youth 
is presented with in this article. Not com- 
panionship, purity, elevation of thought 
and conduct, but ‘‘a paternally strong gov- 
ernment to force marriage upon every youth 
of sixteen that the rising generation may be 
safe from evils.” 

May the Lord save us from a generation 
that would rise from such paternity, indi- 
vidual or collective! For, with marriage 
thus legally regarded as but a legitimate 
form for the prostitution of woman, simply 
as a State ordination of a safe outlet from 
passion and vice, the Kingdom of Heaven 
would be taken by violence. 

Having led us up to the height of mascu- 
line logic regarding the marriage of imma- 
ture minors, as the only remedy for the hor- 
rible evils which this writer’s pen portrays, 
he caps the whole by te'ling his readers 
that ‘‘even marriage is by no means a guar- 
antee of virtue!” 

If the subject were not so sad, so revolt- 
ing, so degrading to our holiest sentiments, 
the appeal for the protection of infantile 
boys and innocent (?) men from the wiles of 
female libertines, would call for a smile of 
derision. 

Mayor Harrison, he affirms, has compell- 
ed the dangerous women to keep within 
doors, and has thus lessened the dangers 
somewhat to these ‘innocents abroad.’ 
Why not invoke the aid of wives and moth- 
ers, and enforce a law which would compel 
these ‘‘guileless Benedicts” and infants to 
keep within the security of their own virtu- 
ous firesides? All parties being thus safely 
housed, virtuous women may be protected 
from vice, and unprotected females may 
walk the streets in security. But, alas! the 
law maker can make and break laws, and 
what is woman but ‘a fettered Zenobia, 
bound in gilded chains, and dragging her 
womanhood at the chariot wheels of her 
conqueror?” 

General Garfield is said to be a man of 
vast and wonderful learning—yet so wide is 
his range, and so limited his vision, that he 
sees in none of these encroachments on the 





morals of his conntry, a cause for alarm. 
Occupied in looking at the shot guns of the 
South—the intimidation xt the polls—he 
fails to discover a like condition at the 
North, where thousands of citizens are de- 
nied as clear a right to their expression, as 
has the black man. It is time woman ceased 
to be the echo of man, and every woman 
loyal to her sex and her principles should 
solemnly covenant to say no word, for any 
party, or its nominee, who at this hour, in 
the full knowledge, and with the intelli- 
gence possessed by its leaders, of all that 
woman has done, suffered and sacrificed for 
her country, deliberately ignores her pres- 
ence and individuality, and hypocritically 
prates about justice and equality for every 
citizen, rich or poor, black or white, (minus 
male or female) at the polls. P. W. C. 
Whitewater, Wis. 


—_—_ *  o-—___—_—— 
A DEAD ISSUE. 

In an article criticising the “Ethics of 
Sex,” by Miss Hardaker in the North Amer- 
can Review the New York Home Journal 
says: 

To see the issues that were settled and 
laid away twenty years ago, when the Re- 
view was sleeping with its fathers, suddenly 
brought up as a revelation for the readers of 
to-day, is a little surprising: but one gets 
quickly accustomed to the surprise. It is 
too late for the Review to convulse the world 
with the dispute about women’s inferiority, 
or men’s superiority. De minimis non curat 
lez, Thecommunity has thrown the question 
aside as a puerility, and has gone forward 
opening to women the professions, the facil- 
ities for the higher education, the new in- 
dustrial fields for gaining a livelihood, the 
way even to citizen suffrage, and it does not 
care to pause an instant over obsolete issues 
like this, which have no practical bearing 
either on legislation or the conduct of life. 
As for science there is still less pertinence; 
the article might well have been written a 
half century ago, so utterly unconscious is 
it of any law of evolution either of the race 
or of the individual: so impervious to any 
conception of the true limit and function of 
sex in nature; so blind to the deductions of 
sociology from the observed effects of femi- 
nine influence wherever given its place in 
human affairs. 

The article, however, is not without value; 
it has the value of being a type of its kind— 
a display of empirical generalizations based 
on individual and local appearances, ani- 
mated and molded by the brute egotism of 
sex. In the mere natural tanguage of this 
instinct, as here exemplified, the masculine 
is undeniably the lord and the feminine the 
slave. On one side is domination; on the 
other submission. So long as the mental 
development of man or woman keeps to a 
low plain, however diversified it may be 
within that plain, it will be affected through- 
out by the sexual law; the man will glory in 
his superiority, he will strut about spread- 
ing to view his consciousness of it, quite 
unconscious, meanwhile, of the ridiculous- 
ness of his gait; the woman will love her in- 
feriority, will make it her chiefest virtue, 
and will artfully cajole her mate by remind- 
ing him of it with every allurement of word 
and manner. This influence of the merely 
sexual relationship in giving self-assumption 
to the man and a fondling submissiveness to 
the woman, finds abundant illustration in 
daily experience, and makes itself, some- 
times disagreeably, sometimes amusingly, 
conspicuous in the literature of the subject. 

The natural language of brute force is the 
same as that of brute instinct. History is 
but one long illustration of the fact. In 
primitive society, in the epochs when war 
was the chief business, woman, being phy- 
sically the weaker, was virtually a slave, nor 
has she yet, even among the most advanced 
peoples, outgrown the outward and inward 
signs of original servitude; neither, on the 
other hand, has man outgrown the outward 
and inward signs of a bruta! assumption of 
mastery. The present inability on both sides 
to recognize any other standard of human 
worth than that which is embodied in the 
masculine nature is one of these signs. In 
the militant stage the social organization re- 
flects almost exclusively the special nature 
of man, that of woman being nvcessarily 
confined to a limited sphere. But in pro- 
portion as the incoming industrial organiza- 
tion displaces the militant, in proportion 
therefore as the activities and regulations 
looking to offence and defence give way to 
peaceful conditions, the scope for the de 
velopment of the nature of Woman will en- 
large and her active participation in social 
progress will increase. 


7~?o 


WOMAN’S ADVANCEMENT. 

Many are the learned articles we see 
written concerning Woman and her ad- 
vancement. Scholarly men try to solve the 
problem in regard to her capacity. A ma- 
jority of them cannot realize that Woman 
is able to do anything, but are sure she 
must be something not quite as good as 
themselves. They think that because Adam 
was made first, he and all his sex are better 
than Eve and her sex. In this they are 
mistaken. Weread, ‘“The last shal! be first 
and the first shall be last.” So man may 
amount to only half as much as he thinks 
he will, in the end. He thinks a woman 
ought not to do some things which he does. 
He does not, perhaps, say she is not capa- 
ble; but he considers it entirely out of the 
question for her to aspire as high as he. 
He must do the crowing; she must sit by 
and listen. 

The country demands that Woman shal! 
have the highést advantages of education. 
It is an absolute necessity. She is the 
chief ornament in society, and she must be 
of some consequence; or she could not oc- 
cupy that position. She must know some- 
thing of value. Mere superficial knowl- 








edge is not going to make a brilliant woman 
of her. She too knows this, and demands 
that the first colleges in the land open their 
doors for her admivsion. 

It is now being proven that Woman, as 
well as man, has a capacity for things of 
high import. She is able to study the 
highest branches, and to rank high as a 
student in all things. Women can be as 
good lawyers as men, andif they keep on 
going up, step by step, they will prove this 
to the world. 

Woman was intended to help perform the 
higher functions of this life. She is more 
delicate in her sensibilities than is man, and 
better able to understand the finer and more 
minute things which area part of our duties 
here on earth. She has a degree of fine- 
ness which cannot be acquired by man, al- 
though it is much admired by the sterner 
sex. She has already proven her ability in 
many ways. We have successful women 
physicians, editors, authors, etc. No man 
lives who can write better than George 
Eliot. The works of George Sand rank 
high in the world of literature. 

Woman is advancing, there can be no 
question about it. Look back some years, 
and see what woman was; then notice 
what she already is. Now she is of im- 
portance; then only of importance if kept 
in her own particular sphere by a man. 
Formerly it was Woman’s highest ambition 
to marry and have a quiet home, and be 
guarded by a man, as she was not con- 
sidered able to take care of herself. Now 
her ambition is to be something more than 
a mere appendage, trudging through life by 
his side. Her eyes are opened, and she sees 
where her place should be. Not to walk 
patiently after him, but to walk beside him, 
to keep up with him, and, if possible, to 
distance him in some things. 

Men, who are considered so much in ad- 
vance of us women, do not show it as they 
should. Many of them will take advantage 
of a quict and almost defenceless woman in 
such a way as to call forth deserved scorn. 
But such men are still sometimes considered 
such models of excellence and honor that 
they are held up by the public, and the wo- 
man is quietly passed by without notice. 
If she bas fallen, no effort is made to re- 
claim her, or if made, not until good im- 
pulses are gone and depravity has taken 
their place. 

In the advancement of Woman we need 
an ambition to reclaim our fallen women, 
particularly those who are not lost to all 
sense of goodness. Let us teach them the 
right way in life. Let us give them a 
chance to reform. Let us not turn and 
leave them to die in sin. When women 
band together to save women, there will be 
a true advancement of our sex. Then we 
shall have reached a high standard, which, 
once attained, can never be taken from us, 
Then will all the world rise up and call us 
blessed. C. EpNA WILSON. 

Pittsburg, Pa. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


THe Norrno AMERICAN ReEviEw for 


August. 


This number contains, among other ar- 
ticles, an article by the editor introductory 
to the series, entitled ‘‘Ruined Cities of 
Central America.” Other articles in the 
same number of the Review are: ‘‘The Law 
of Newspaper Libel,” by John Proffatt; 
“The Census Laws,” by Charles F. John- 
son; ‘‘Nullity of the Emancipation Edict,” 
by Richard H. Dana; ‘‘Principles of Taxa- 
tion,” by Prof. Simon Newcomb; ‘Prince 
Bismarck as a Friend of America and as a 
Statesman,” by Moritz Busch; and ‘‘Recert 
Literature,” by Charles T. Congdon. 


BERTHA AND WILLIE — A story for the 
young, by Mrs. H. N. Greene Butts, pub- 
lished by Bryan J. Butts, Hopedale, Mass. 
Price 20 cts. 


This is an interesting juvenile stery, sim- 
ple in style and unpretending in form, but 
designed to illustrate the iessons of peace 
and good will. Itis an excellent book for 
children. 


INDUSTRIAL INDEPENDENCE OF WOMEN, by 
Bryan J. Butts, Hopedale, Mass. Price 
25 cts. 


This essay is designed to show that our 
present social evils can only be removed by 
making women free both industrially and 
politically; that, though the ballot for the 
working woman will do more even than it 
has done for the working man, yet that the 
question—‘‘What shall I wear?” underlies 
even this—The need of a reform in the de- 
pressing business relations to which women 
are now subject, is impressively stated. The 
essay is preceded by a brief versified dedica- 
tion to Mrs. Howe and a short introductory 
letter to Mrs. Livermore. 


Harry DELAMAR, OR THE ROAD To RUIN. 

A Temperance Drama, in four acts. By 
Laura C. Arnold. Also, by the same au- 
thor ‘‘Sauce for the Goose.” A Temper- 
ance Comedietta in one act. The price of 
each is fifteen cts. Printed at the Democrat 
office, Columbus, Indiana. Both are de- 
signed to be used as helps to the Temper- 
ance cause, and to show from the stage the 
evils of intemperance and the road down 
which rum-drinking leads. 





Kidney-Wort will cure Kidney and Liver 
diseases and worst cases of Piles. 





Thousands Saved 


From the brink of the grave, and the path 
of affliction turned to one of happiness, by 
using the famous Wyomoke, a blood, brain 
and nerve food. In nervous, brain and 
heart affections, broken-down constitutions, 
etc., Wyomoke has cured when all other 
methods have failed. Sold by all druggists 
at $1.00, $1.50 and $3.00. 





‘ Doctors may Disagree. 

As tothe best methods and remedies, for 
the cure of constipation and disordered liver 
and kidneys. But those that have used Kid- 
ney-Wort agree that that is by far the best 
medicine known. Its action is prompt, 
thorough and lasting. Don’t take pills, and 
other mercurials that poison the system, but 
by using Kidney-Wort restore the natural 
action of all the organs. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Wanted, Agents forthe complete and au- 
thentic Life of Gen. Garfield by Col. R. H 
Conwell, first class in every particular. Address B. 
B. Russell & Co, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 4w 


Proof-Reading.— A _ thoroughly competent 
proof-reader, who is at liberty a part of each day, 
would like to do the work of a small office, or extra 
work ina large. Might, perhaps, arrange to ‘‘sub” 
for readers permanently located. Address Proof- 
reader, at this office. 











Read Miss H. L. Lang’s Dress Reform Com- 
mittee advertisement in another column. 





The Reading Room #4 Park street is open 
every Sunday afternoon from 3 to 6 Pp. m. 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y,, 


FOR THE LIBERAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
Examinations for entrance, Sept. 15th. Catalogues 
sent on application to. 

W. L, DEAN, Registrar. 


Choice New Books. 


Bark-Cabin on Kearsarge. By 

Edward A. Rand. Mingled with the adventures of 

the party are realistic descriptions of the scenery 

about Mt. Kearsarge. 

Square 16mo. Paper. Illust.......+.secesecees $0.30 
“ Cloth * 


Concord Guide Book. Edite 


by G. B. Bartlett. Descriptions of all the famous 
localities and noted personages in and about the old 
town of Concord, Mass. Illustrations of all historic 
points of interest. 
12mo. P ° poessee 
“ CHEER ccccccccscccgocccccce cocccee esecces 1.00 
This volume has unusual attractions to those inter- 
ested in this most fascinating of all New England 
towns. Special articles are contributed on various 
points of interest by the most conversant with the 
subject in hand. For instance, Mrs. Rose Hawthorne 
Lathrop writes of her father’s house. Mr. F. B. 
Sanborn gives a very full sketch of the Alcott family, 
and also of the school of Leger oy A with a pro- 
gramme for 1880. An account of the library is writ- 
ten by{Mr. Alfred Monroe, brother of the founder. 
Mr. Emerson is, of course, the center of interest, and 
an exquisite copy of his bust by Daniel Chester 
French is the most prominent illustration of the 
book.—Literary World. 


Divers Women. By Pansy and 
Mrs. Livingstone. 
Largel6mo. Cloth. Illust........cscccseseeees $1.50 
This is one of the most delightful books we have 
met in along time. Wecommend it most heartily to 
all as capital for the Sundayschool but better still to 
keep on your table to read and re-read in your leisure 
hours.—7he Baptist. 


Might of Right, The. From 


Gladstone, with biography by the compiler. Intro 
duction by Hon. John D. Long. 16mo. Cloth, $1.00 

“The title selected for this volume, the third of the 
Spare Minute Series, is peculiarly felicitous as ap- 
plied to the writings of the great English statesman 
and premier. It expresses ey the —— 
which has controlled and guided his public career 
from the day when at the age of twenty-two, he made 
his maiden speech as a candidate for parlimentary 
honors, down to the time when he accepted from the 
hands of the queen for the second time, the highest 
political honor that can be held by an Englishman.” 


Onward to the Heights of Life. 


By F.L.M. 12mo. Cloth. Illust.....+....000. $1.25 

This book is indeed refreshing. It is not prosaic, 
dry orunreal. It is the kind of books this genera- 
tion needs, and unless we place them in the hands of 
our young people they will read the demoralizing 
tragh that is flooding the country and filling the pris- 
ons and poor-houses,— Christian Advocate. 


Our Street. By Mrs. S. R. 


Graham Clark, author of Yensie Walton. 
TE, CHOTR., BeBe cine nc crscesecececesovccees $1.50 
The story is interesting, and not made less so by 
being a powerful plea for temperance. It portrays 
the trials and miseries which result from the use of 
intoxicating drinks, and is likely to make a lasting 
impression upon the minds of young readers.— 
Methodist, : 


Roy’s Dory at the Sea-Shore. 


By Edward A. Rand. A sequel to “Pushing Ahead.”’ 
Large 16mo. Cloth. Illast ........seeeseeeeeee $1.25 


Pushing Ahead; or, Big Broth- 


er Dave. By Edward A, Rand. 

Large 16mo. Cloth. Illus....... oebdas seswenas $1.25 
A boy’s book, wholesome in tone and attractive in 

its incidents. The herois a sharp, wide-awake boy, 

who pushes his way through life without assistance. 

Boys may read this with pleasure and profit.—Port- 

land Transcript. 


Through Struggle to Victory. 


By A. B. Merservy. 

1Zmo0. Cloth. llust....ccccccces scccccccccsce $0.80 
‘“‘Anearnest story. It will be helpfal to all who 

are struggling to gain knowledge and to make them- 

selves useful.”’ 


Teacher’s Helper, The. 


Pansy. Among the topicsare: ‘‘Obscure Teaching,” 
‘‘Unpreparedness of Teachers,” “Blackboard Helps,” 
“Simplicity,” “The Special End of Sabbath-School 
Teaching,”’ ‘‘Beautifying the Schoolroom,”’ etc. 
BOmne., Chethie TNRR oc0e cccccccccccocsccsccces $1.00 
“No writer of books in this country is better qual- 











ified to give advice to teachers than Pansy, and 
could the volume now before us be put into the 
hands of every one entrusted with the Scriptural 
teaching of children, and further, could its sugges- 
tions be carried into practice, the results would be 
surprising even to the most experienced of Sunday- 


School workers,” 
Three of Us. By Heckla, A 


charming story of three school girls won to a relig- 


ious life. 
1Bm0. Cloth... Taste occccscccccccdcccccccccces $1.00 


All our Books sent Postpaid on receipt of price. 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS 
32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 





J. ELLIOT BOND, 


173 Washington St., 
BOSTON, 


Is better than ever ared to sat- 
isfy the wants of his customers, 
His stock of 


CARPETING 


was never fuller or better select. 
ed, and comprises the gems of the 
market in Brussels, English and 
American Tapestries and Extra 
Supers; Ingrains of every grade; 


STRAW MATTINGS 


in White, Check and Fancy de- 
signs. Thoroughly seasoned 


FLOOR OIL CLOTHS 
in all widths a specialty, 


WINDOW SHADES 


in any style or color for public or 
private buildings made to order at 
short notice. 

Prices guaranteed as low as the 
lowest. 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


The LATEST STYLES of 
Fine Medium and Low 
Jost Paper Hangings, 


BORDERS, DADOES, 
Friezes, Picture Mouldings 


And Curtain Fixtures, 








Retailing at less than any other store in Boston 
Cheap Papers 8 Cents Per Roll and 
Upwards. 


Tr. ’. SWwan, 
20 Cornhill, Boston. 


19—3mo 
THE WILSON PATENT 
ADJUSTABLE CHAIR, 
With Thirty Changes of Position. 
BEST CHAIR IN THE WORLD. 


Parlor, Library 
Invalid Chair 
Child's Crib, Bed 
or Lounge, com- 
bining beaut 
lightness,strengt 
simplicity and 
comfort. Every- 
thing to an exact 
science. The In- 
valid Self-Propel 
ling Chair for the 















Invalid Position, 
Infirm or comfort of the Paralyzed and Rheumatics 


invaluable. Chair in Cane Seating for summer 
months isa Luxury. 

The Wilson Chairs have been awarded the highest 
premiums for their superiority and merit, wherever 
they have been exhibited. Warerooms 535 Washing- 
ton street, opposite Messrs. R. H. White & Co. 

Send for Illustrated circular. Address 
THE WILSON ADJUSTABLE CHAIR MF'G CU., 

535 Washington street, Boston. 3mo20 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'S — 
BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T,. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington St., cor Bedford Street. 1w 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 


At Lowest Prices, 





W. B. CLARKE, 
340 Washington Street, 
23 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


of Pennsylvania.—The Thirty-first Annual Session 
will commence on Thursday, October 7th, 1880, in 
the commodious new college building, 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Willis, Philadelphia, and Or- 
thopwedic Hospitals. 

Spring Courses of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions and Winter Quizzes, are free (except for ex- 

nse of material) to all matriculants of the year 

or further information, address RACHEL L. BOD- 
LEY, A. M. M. D., Dean, North College Avenue and 
21st st., Philadelphia. 


LASELL SEMINARY — 





A home echool of high grade and limited numbers. 
Personal care in all particulars of our growing girls. Its 
nearhess to Boston gives unusual possibilities for se- 
curing the Best Teachers. Sunny rooms, Abund- 
ance of the best food, well-cooked; long sleep; fre- 
quent excursions; Cooking, Dresscutting, &c., as op- 
tional branches. $350 a ) ear few extras; none except 
as specified. 

For catalogue address, 


Cc, C, BRAGDON, Principal. 
Mention this paper . 


“PROBATE CONFISCATION,” 


4th edition, by Mrs. J. W, Stow, treats of the 
property rights of wives and widows. Price, $2.00, 
penpals. Send “money orders” to Educational and 
ndustrial Union, 4 Park street, Boston, Mass. 

i7ly 


~ WEST NEWTON ENGLISH 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


School for bothsexes will begin Wednesday, Sept 
15, 1880. For particulars address, 


NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, 
West Newton, Mass. 10w20 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM, 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
piste in every department, is now open to invalids, 
end for circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Heights 
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